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THE OUTLOOK 


Peace at Last—Position of the Bond Market—Progress of Business 
—Gold Movements—The Market Prospect 





HE notable feature of the recent market has been the smaller activity on rallies. 

The edge is off the public’s appetite for stocks. On the other hand, there has net 

been the heavy profit taking which usually marks the culmination of a bull market. 

Those who believe that the bull market is over attribute the relatively light selling by 

large interests to the effect of the taxes on profits, which would take away from the fortu- 

nate possessors of large incomes the greater part of the benefits of the advance. These 

commentators also call attention to the fact that, if stocks have not been sold at high prices 

they cannot be bought back at lower prices, so that a decline once under way may meet 
less support than would have been normal under similar conditions in the past. 


The optimists, on the other hand, argue that if large interests have not sold their 
stocks the burden on the market will be relatively light and the floating supply will be small, 
so that declines will not run far and rallies will be easy. 


These two points of view afford an excellent and rather amusing illustration of the 
way in which the same condition may be differently interpreted to suit individual desires or 
temperaments. It seems to us that one argument balances the other, and that the principal 
effect of the taxes on profits has now been realized, so that the market may reasonably be 
expected to show a more normal behavior hereafter. 


+ * 


N spite of the many small wars which are still in progress, the 
signing of the Treaty means that peace, from the larger point 

At Last of view, is now a fact. The great commercial nations are in a 
position to turn their attention to domestic problems, of which they have plenty. The 
normal course of trade will be gradually resumed. 

The signing of the Treaty has been so long expected that the markets took the actual 
event rather calmly. The general question now is “After peace—what?” The markets 
will look forward to the next great development affecting our trade and investments. 

The peace demand for our goods can hardly exceed the war demand. The ques- 
tion is not whether we can increase our foreign trade but to what extent we can 
maintain it. 

The world is now relatively free to turn its attention to reconstruction and the de- 
velopment of new enterprises, and these channels of activity will gradually become more 
and more important as compared with goods for immediate consumption. 
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Positi HE market for corporation bonds has come practically to a 
sition of the standstill at a low level, but still a few points above the low point 
Bond Market of 1918. The continued big demands for capital are balanced by 
the effect of low prices, and the result is a condition of quiescence. 

The important effect of high commodity prices in increasing the demand for capital 
and thus tending toward low prices for bonds, has been clearly brought out in recent ar- 
ticles in this publication. Judging from the relation between these factors in the past, we 
cannot expect much advance in bonds so long as commodity prices continue on their pres- 
ent high level. 

The decline in commodity prices from the top, reached in the last half of 1918, has 
so far been slight and a good part of even that small recession has been recovered. Some 
are predicting still higher commodities. Temporarily, this seems likely, but we shall be sur- 
prised if any permanent advance occurs beyond the high war levels. 

The natural condition is for deflation to follow inflation just as reaction follows ac- 
tion. In the present instance the working out of this principle will be slow, largely because 
inflation is worldwide; and the more economical use of gold to support paper currency will 
doubtless prevent any return to the pre-war level of prices. Nevertheless we do not be- 
lieve that the natural working of this principle will be entirely superseded. Ignoring 
temporary changes, the next great movement of commodity prices should be a slow, gradual 
downward swing, extending over a period of years. 

If this conclusion is correct, the present stationary bond market will eventually be 


followed by a slow upward trend. 
* 8 & 


OMING to influences more immediately effective, the many 

Bonds and the new investment issues now coming on the market or under con- 
Supply of Capital sideration are absorbing new capital, so that comparatively little is 
left to go into the older bonds. The Government also continues its 


demands upon the market, recently placing a new issue of Treasury certificates. 

As to Europe’s demands for capital, it would undoubtedly be glad to take all we 
can supply for some time to come, provided that we are satisfied with the security offered. 
In many cases our investors will doubtless be willing to make considerable advances, and 
leading banking institutions are actively planning ways in which foreign securities can be 
most advantageously placed before the American public. 

The extent of this movement cannot yet be accurately gauged, but there can be no 
doubt that foreign securities will come into competition with our home bonds to an im- 
portant extent, thus reducing the general supply of investment capital. 

With the present widespread prosperity of industry, capital is of course accumu- 
lating rapidly for investment purposes. If it were not for the heavy demand for funds to 
clear up the confusion and destruction left by the war, bond prices would be rising stead- 
ily; but as matters actually stand all accumulating capital will find an abundant demand 
at good rates of interest, and the maintenance of the current level of bond prices is proba- 
bly about all that can be expected for the present. 

Liberty bonds have been declining slowly under the selling of small holders who 
have difficulty in completing their payments. This factor will constantly decrease in im- 
portance, as most of those who have kept up payments so far will now be able to com- 


plete them. 
* 8 *& 


r HE exhaustion of supplies resulting from the war is now mak- 
Business ing itself felt in the prices of many articles. For a time buyers 
Prospects hesitated, hoping to fill their requirement at lower figures, but that 
hesitation is rapidly passing away and its place is being taken by 
confidence that current values will be maintained. 

Stocks of goods, which were generally light last fall and winter, are still moderate, 
but dealers show more of a disposition to stock up. In leather and wool, there is genuine 
scarcity and prices are back to the war levels or above. 
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The metals, which showed special weakness after the signing of the armistice, are 
now rallying. Talk of price-cutting in steel has disappeared. Copper has risen over four 
cents a pound from its lowest point. The minor metals generally show a rising price 
tendency. 

There is one factor which might check the improving trend of industry. That would 
be the inability of foreign nations to go on buying our goods. As to their need for the 
goods there is no question, but Europe will be short of funds with which to buy. We 
shall extend a considerable amount of credit through the medium of foreign securities placed 
here, but whether that will be enough to maintain the present lively demand for our goods 
is a question which is yet to be settled by events. 


However, it is not only the impoverished belligerents that are short of goods but also 
the neturals, most of which have prospered through filling the exceptional demands of the 
war at high prices. It will be a long time before the great commercial nations of Europe 
are again in a position to supply the wants of South America and the Far East. 


* + 


NOW that restrictions on the export of gold from this country 
Gold Exports have been removed, a moderate outward flow has set into 
and Imports those countries where our purchases have recently exceeded our 
sales. On the other hand, the countries which have bought our 
goods most heavily still maintain their restrictions on gold, so that gold is not coming to us 
from them. If they were to attempt to pay what they owe us in gold, a tremendous sum 
would be required—far more than could be spared, and far more than we have any proper 
use for. 

Under such circumstances, the small outflow of gold which is now taking place has 
no real significance. The amounts we owe other nations are trifling compared with the 
amounts owed to us by other nations, and with our barge supplies of gold the export move- 
ment will have no important effect. 


When Europe can get into a position where it will be possible to remove restrictions 
on gold exports is a serious problem. A free gold market would mean a discount on the 
paper money of most of the European belligerent nations. But worse than that, it would 
mean a reduction in the gold base beneath those currencies which might prove dangerous. 
The reconstruction of European currencies is one of the great problems of pace and cannot 
be accomplished at any early date. 


In the mean time, the immediate effect will be to swell our imports and to place a 
handicap on our exports to those countrie swhere, because of the restrictions on gold, the 
dollar is at a premium. Our May imports of merchandise were the largest ever recorded 
at $329,000,000 and this is a tendency that must be expected to continue. 


* + 


HE average of industrial stocks is now again near its high point, 

The Market after a sharp reaction and a recovery on lighter business. The 

Prospect rails have not rallied as much as the industrials. Washington out- 

givings on the railroad situation are of a character to arouse gloomy 

foretodings, but they do not adequately represent the spirit of the people. The railroads 

are just as necessary to the country as the country is to the railroads, and we do not believe 
Congress will adopt the policy of crippling them financially. 

We are inclined to expect a reactionary treed in the general market for the immedi- 
ate future. The great advance in prices since February has overdiscounted the progress of 
business. On the other hand we see no sound reason for any serious decline at present. 
A period of backing and filling, with diminished activity and somewhat lower prices for 
most issues, seems to be the most probable outcome. 


Monday, June 30, 1919. 
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War Changes Status of Silver 
By SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


White Metal Is Now a Dominating Factor in Commerce 
—Many Countries on a Gold Basis Use Silver 
for Domestic Needs 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, who has contributed to this 
issue of “The Magazine of Wall Street” an instructive and timely article on the future 
of silver, is one of the Administration leaders in the Senate, a position he has achieved 
by force of marked ability. He is now serving his second term and is still one of the 
younger members. He was born in 1872 and began his service in the Senate in Janu- 
ary, 1913. 

Senator Pittman was among the first in the rush to Alaska in 1897. He stayed 
there for four years and contributed much to the maintenance of order in that rough 
community. He was one of the committee that formulated the “consent” form of gov- 
ernment for Nome, and was the first prosecuting attorney of the gold camp. He went 
to Tonopah, Nevada, in 1902 and entered upon the practice of law there. 

Naturally, coming from a mining State, Senator Pittman has given a great deal of 
study to monetary and financial questions. In the Senate he is considered an authority 
on those subjects and because of his eminence in that line he was requested by the 
Administration a year ago to prepare the bill, later to be known as the Pittman Act, 
and to guide it through the Senate. Under that measure the silver dollars in the Treas- 
ury were converted into bullion and placed at the disposal of the Allies, principally 
Great Britain. It has been said that without the relief accorded through the Pittman 


Act the relations between Britain and her Asiatic colonies would have been desperate, 
It was Senator 


with consequent disastrous results to the Allied cause in general. 


Pittman’s genius which saved the day in a most material sense. 


ing the attention and study of 
the statesmen and financiers of 
the world. 

There has been little change for 
many years in the physical facts sur- 
rounding the production of the metal, 
but its position as a dominating fac- 
tor in commerce seems to have only 
been awakened by remarkable demon- 
strations during the war. 

At the time of the passage of the 
Pittman act in April, 1918, a critical 
situation was threatened in India by 
reason of the inability of Great Bri- 
tain to obtain silver to supply the In- 
dian demand. 

Some day the proper British author- 
ities may consider it advisable to tell 
the world how serious this situation 
was and how vital our action was to 
the successful termination of the war. 

There was no surplus supply of sil- 
ver in the world, except the silver dol- 
lars in the United States Treasury, 
held to redeem silver certificates issued 
against them. 
to all governments that the production 


é ie silver situation is challeng- 


It then became known. 


of silver had always been exceedingly 
limited. 

A study of the statistics demon- 
strated that during the past seventeen 
years the world’s production of silver 
annually had not exceeded 175,000,000 
ounces, and that in each of those years 
the demand had constantly doubled 
that of the production. 


The war demonstrated the instabil- 
ity of governments—the instability of 
fiat paper money—and a commercial 
necessity for metallic money. It also 
demonstrated the insufficient supply of 
gold. Every government was utilizing 
every power to retain its gold, and 
one of the methods of retaining gold 
was to pay in silver. 


It also developed that there are peo- 
ples who are so prejudiced in favor of 
silver metal—that they will even de- 
cline to accept gold in payment of 
debts. Such people are few and it is 
only mentioned as one of the incidents 
that forced the consideration of the 
silver problem upon the statesmen and 
financiers of the great countries. 
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China, Japan and nearly all of the 
Latin-American countries, although on™ 
a gold basis, transact most of their 
domestic commerce with silver. India 
is a great sink for silver. No silver 
that enters there returns to the world’s 
circulation again. 

Production of silver has been de- 
creasing throughout the world while 
the demand has been steadily increas- 
ing as the world’s commerce has in- 
creased. 


SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 


The United States produces over 
one-third of the annual production of 
the world; the United States, Canada 
and Mexico produce over three-quar- 
ters of the silver of the world, and up 
until the passage of the Pittman act, 
the silver market of the world was 
dominated in London and the price of 
silver there arbitrarily fixed each 
morning. 

Our Government by promising to 
buy silver whenever it dropped to one 
dollar per ounce prevented London 
from fixing the price below that 
amount. In other words, it took the 
control of the silver market away from 
London. How was it possible for Lon- 
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don to control the silver market when 
nearly all of the silver was produced 
on the American continent ? 

This was very simple. There were 
thousands of producers and sellers of 
silver and they were prevented from 
combining under our anti-trust statute 
while there was virtually only one 
buyer in the world, and that was Lon- 
don. In other words, the buyers were 
combined and the sellers were wildly 
competing that they might continue 
the silver industry. 

Congress passed the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act to meet just such conditions. 
Under this bill, our silver producers 
may combine to meet foreign combi- 
nations. When this is accomplished 
the value of silver will be fixed by the 
law of supply and demand. 

The law of supply and demand ran 
the price of platinum up during the war 
from about $30 an ounce to over $100 
an ounce. If the demand for silver is 
even twice the supply, we have a right 
at least to assert that the price of sil- 
ver is going up much higher. 

If it goes to $1.29 per ounce it will 


bring about a change in the parity of 
gold and silver as used in our money 


exchanges. This would undoubtedly 
cause a great deal of inconvenience to 
the world’s monetary systems. 

It would possibly result in the melt- 
ing up of silver coin and its translation 
into bullion. The United States would 
suffer less from this inconvenience than 
almost any other. nation by reason of 
its large production. 

It is very difficult to see why any of 
our statesmen or financiers would op- 
pose an increase in the value of any 
product of which the United States 
produces virtually one-third. The nat- 
ural progression of silver towards a 
value fixed by supply and demand will 
be expedited by the establishment of a 
silver exchange. Such exchange will 
keep the producer, the purchaser and 
the broker constantly informed as to 
the supply and demand. 

In my opinion, the ultimate result of 
the silver movement is the readjust- 
ment and stabilization of money ex- 
changes through an_ international 
monetary conference. 








Will Money Scarcity Check Expansion? 
By G. C. SELDEN 


The Real Meaning of Recent High Rates for Call Money 
—Why the Present Situation is Quite Different 
from That Before the War 


E have recently enjoyed the un- 
W esa spectacle of call money at 

15%—there were rumors of loans 
at 20%, but these could not be confirmed 
—while the rate for time money was al- 
most unchanged at 6% to 64% and 
commercial paper was changing hands at 
a 5%4% rate. 

A visitor from Mars might well ask 
why one man should have to pay 15% 
for money while another paid only 514%. 
Money—or rather credit, to be more 
strictly exact—is known as the most 
liquid of all purchasable and salable 
things; that is, it flows the most readily 
from one use to another, or from one 
section of the country to another, so that 
rates tend to equalize themselves very 
quickly. 

Why then did not money from matur- 
ing loans on commercial paper, or from 
maturing time loans, or money which was 
about to be loaned in either of these ways, 
flow over into the call money market 
and prevent such a ridiculous rate as 
15%? 

It had been rather expected that the 
Federal Reserve System, with its great 
changes in our banking methods, would 
put an end to exorbitant money rates. 
Why has it not done so? 


High Rates Temporary 


One reason why money was not at- 
tracted into the call market by the high 
rates was that bankers and lenders gen- 
erally realized that such rates could not 
last more than a few weeks, at most 
It was plain enough that these extreme 
rates were due to the deliberate policy of 
the Federal Board in discouraging redis- 
counting and in delaying the redeposit in 
the banks of the checks sent in to the 
Treasury in payment of income taxes. 

There was nothing surprising in this 
attitude of the Board. As early as the 
June 7th issue of this publication, it was 
stated in The Outlookt 


“Unquestionably the banks, by concerted 
action, could find some way of checking 
the increase in loans which results from 
rapidly ‘rising stock prices. The demand 
for loans for strictly industrial purposes 
may be expected to grow, and eventually 
to draw credit away from the Stock Ex- 
change in a normal way; but in the present 
situation the banks might easily conclude 
that, for the general public interest, the 
rise of loans ought in the meantime to be 
held reasonably in check.” 

The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board found the way, and the only sound 
criticism of their action is that, if some 
check to loans on stock exchange col- 
lateral had been applied earlier the 
progress of the market would have been 
more orderly and the extremely high 
rates for call money would have been un- 
necessary. 

It may easily be guessed that the re- 
sults of the Board’s action were more 
emphatic than had been anticipated, for 
the Treasury has now called for redemp- 
tion an issue of bond certificates amount- 
ing to $532,000,000 which otherwise 
would not have been due until July 29. 
This is in addition to $730,000,000 of tax 
certificates which came due June 15, and 
$600,000,000 bond certificates maturing 
June 17. And the Treasury allowed the 
banks to anticipate, if desired, the ma- 
turity of $687,000,000 more bond cer- 
tificates which came due July 1. 

In this way a great deal of money has 
been made available for the use of the 
money market. But on the other hand the 
Federal Board now has on hand an in- 
vestigation as to the extent to which 
money borrowed on Government bonds 
is being used for other purposes, es- 
pecially for the purchase of other se- 
curities ; and all the banks connected with 
the Federal System are therefore going 
over their loans to make sure that, like 
Caesar’s wife, they are above suspicion. 
And this, of course, is another reason 
why money on call for stock exchange 
use has been scarce, while commercial 
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paper rates have risen only about one- 
quarter of one per cent. 


Banks Which Can Loan 


If the entire banking system of the 
country was directly under the control 
of the Federal Board, it would be pos- 
sible in this way, through moral influence 
and through overhauling of the books, 
to limit the supply of money available for 
the stock market while still leaving 
abundant credit for strictly commercial 
purposes. In other words, the Federal 
Board could direct the flow of loans 
pretty much as it chose. 

But there are still a large number of 
State and private banks and trust com- 
panies which have not joined the Fed- 
eral System and which therefore can loan 
where they please, except as they may 
feel the necessity of keeping the good 
will of the Federal Banks with which 
they are doing business. 

These banks are hardly likely to under- 
take any extensive rearrangement of 
their loans merely in order to catch a 
few days of abnormally high rates for 
call money, but if time money at New 
York—which is, of course, a very im- 
portant of stock exchange loans—should 
show a permanently higher rate than 
commercial paper of the class dealt in 
by these institutions, they would assuredly 
arrange to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

It should be borne in mind, in this con- 
nection, that the 514% rate now quoted 
for commercial paper at New York is 
lower than the corresponding rate in in- 
terior cities. This is partly because 
New York is the money center of 
the country and partly because a good 
deal of the interior commercial paper, 
although well known and well rated 
locally, would not be so acceptable to 
New York buyers as to local buyers. 

Therefore the commercial paper rate 
of 51%4% is not directly comparable, for 
most of the banking institutions not con- 
nected with the Federal System, with the 
time money rate, at the present time, of 
6% or 6%%. But a 7% time money 
rate, if it were to be established now, 
would undoubtedly bring loans into the 
market from institutions of this class. 

In fact, the Federal Board would have 


to keep pretty close watch to prevent 
money from filtering from member 
banks through non-member banks and 
thence into time loans on stock exchange 
collateral. The Federal Banks should 
certainly be permitted to make moderate 
loans to non-member banks or trust com 
panies—and it is absolutely none of their 
business what said State banks or trust 
companies do with the money after they 
get it, provided that they keep them- 
selves in a position to repay it when due. 

The prospect is, therefore, that time 
money will continue to be available for 
Stock Exchange purposes, but that in 
times of active demand it will command 
a greater premium over money for com- 
mercial use than it usually commanded 
before the adoption of the Federal Re- 
serve System. To that extent the stock 
market will be at a relative disadvantage 
compared with the requirements of gen- 
eral business. 

There can be no question that this con- 
dition is a decided improvement over pre- 
Federal Board days. Then money used 
to accumulate in times of business dull- 
ness until it became a drug on the market 
at New York. The result was to unduly 
stimulate speculation—for when an in- 
vestor can borrow money at 3% with 
which to carry a security paying 7% 
dividends, the price of that security is 
likely to show a strong upward trend, 
and the upward movement then attracts 
that still more highly speculative class of 
buyers who are thinking only of profits 
and care nothing at all about rates of 
interest. 

If money for stock exchange purpose» 
costs relatively more than for commercial 
uses, those periods of rising prices which 
result from the piling up of idle money 
will be sooner checked, and for that rea- 
son the ensuing fall will be less violent. 
The speculator who borrows money at 
a high rate with which to buy securities 
at high prices—which is just what the 
public does at the top of nearly every bull 
market—is of no benefit to his country 
and may well be penalized by having to 
pay somewhat more than the rate of in- 
terest which is current on business money. 

On the other hand, when prices are 
low and stock exchange loans are con- 
tracted, the buyer of securities is usually 
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doing his country a genuine service—and 
at such times he will find money easily 
available at or near current business rates 
of interest. 


The Money Prospect 


Bank loans are now very much ex- 
tended. Before the war the loans and 
deposits of the New York Clearing 
House banks were generally not far from 
equal. In June, 1913, for example, loans 
were about $1,320,000,000 and individual 
deposits about $1,340,000,000, which was 
a normal state of affairs. But now loans 
are $4,930,000,000 and individual de- 
posits $4,166,000,000. 

This looks, at first glance, as though 
loans had outrun deposits to a dangerous 
extent; but we have to remember that a 
large part of the loans are now based on 
Government bonds, and are therefore of 
an entirely different character from the 
loans to business men and to investors 
which comprised nearly the whole of the 
loan account before the war. Therefore 
the big excess of loans over deposits 
does not necessarily indicate an overex- 
tended situation. 

It is highly important that the tre- 
mendous loans by banking institutions 
throughout the country on Government 
bonds and Treasury certificates should 
be liquidated, because the rediscounting 
of these loans swells the volume of our 
Federal paper currency abnormally and 
thus tends towards money inflation; but 
these loans do not by any means indicate 
that the business men of the country are 
overextended, because they are not loans 
made for ordinary business purposes. In- 
cidentally, the very small business fail- 
ures from month to month show plainly 
that business men are not overextended. 

Business loans, as distinguished from 
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investments or other loans, are always 
the controlling factor in the money mar- 
ket for the period of the “Minor Cycle.” 
Business has always taken credit ac- 
commodations away from the stock mar- 
ket when business really needed the 
money, and it will do so even more easily 
now, as explained above. 

So the money prospect depends es- 
sentially upon whether business will need 
more credit. It seems pretty clear that 
it will. Commodity prices show no signs 
of falling. Inventories are based on 
those prices, therefore the money re- 
quired to carry them will remain about 
the same or possibly increase with grow- 
ing business activity. We are planning 
a great effort in the field of foreign 
trade. Such an effort requires money. 

The steel, copper, and other con- 
structive industries are now relatively in- 
active, and it is reasonable to assume that 
their activity will show some increase. A 
boom in building construction is already 
under way. Demand in the field of more 
immediate consumptive requirements 
shows no let-up. 

The natural expectation, therefore, is 
that the commercial paper rate will tend 
slowly upward, and that it will push the 
time money rate up ahead of it until the 
point is reached where it will no longer 
pay investors to borrow money on which 
to operate. 

In the meantime there is no reason to 
expect any further pinch in the New 
York money market. The high rates of 
June were largely in the nature of an ob- 
ject lesson, set forth by the Federal 
Board for the good of investors’ souls. 
Nevertheless, if speculators should again 
become unduly exuberant, means would 
doubtless be found to throw cold water 
on their overheated enthusiasm. ° 





EQUITABLE TRUST ISSUES TAX HELP CARD 


Along with copies of the “ownership certificates” which are requiied under the 
Federal Income Tax Law, the Equitable Trust Co., 37 Wall Street, is sending to its 
clients and friends, on a small card in clear tabular form, an explanatory statement 
regarding the use of these certificates both for interest on bonds of domestic and resi- 
dent corporations and also for interest on bonds of foreign countries and interest on 
bonds and dividends on stocks of non-resident foreign corporations. The Income Tax 
Department of the Equitable Trust Co. is conducted by Franklin Carter, Jr., son of a 


former president of Williams College. 





How to Read a Bond Circular 
By GEORGE E. BARRETT 


Continuation of Chap. VI of the Series ‘‘How to Invest’’ 
— Sinking Funds—Taxation — Sponsorship — Legal 
Opinions—The Question of Additional Securities 


ERY often a special paragraph is 
V devoted to the question of equity. 
This word is to convey the idea of 
the margin of safety which exists as a 
protection for the security holder. It is 
represented by the market value of the 
“junior” securities or those which follow 
the issue being described in the circular. 
For example, if a debénture, bond or 
note is being offered, the market value of 
the preferred and common stocks of the 
company represent the opinion of the 
public as to the value of the corporation, 
over and above the securities being de- 
scribed in.the circular. 


Sinking Fund 

In the case of securities having a sink- 
ing fund, a paragraph is usually devoted 
to a description thereof. 

There are various kinds of sinking 
funds, and they may be features of varied 
importance. Almost any type of security 
may have a sinking fund. The idea of 
a sinking fund is to provide for a retire- 
ment of a part or all of a security. In 
the case of bonds, it would be the retire- 
ment of part or all of the issue before 
maturity. In the case of a preferred 
stock it might provide the only means by 
which the stockholders could ever expect 
a retirement of the issue, as stocks do not 
have a maturity date. 

In the case of bonds, the sinking fund 
is as much a part of the obligation of 
the corporation as the payment of inter- 
est. A sinking fund provision in a bond 
usually requires that a certain sum be 
used each year in purchasing the bonds 
in the market or calling them for re- 
demption. It may provide that a certain 
percentage of the greatest amount of par 
value of the security issued be retired 
each year, or it may be a certain percent- 
age of the amount outstanding on a cer- 
tain date each year, which is to be retired. 

In the case of preferred stocks, the 


sinking fund is usually a provision that 
the corporation shall use funds for re- 
tiring preferred stock only in case the 
earnings are sufficient and after having 
paid dividends on the stock. Usually a 
sinking fund provision in preferred 
stocks is a requirement ranking similar 
to, but junior to, the provision for the 
payment of dividends thereon. In addi- 
tion to the methods for determining the 
amount of a sinking fund, described in 
the case of bonds, preferred stock sink- 
ing funds are often based upon a certain 
percentage of the earnings of the corpo- 
ration after the payment of dividends. 
This is the most modern form of pre- 
ferred stock sinking funds. 

Money in the sinking fund may be 
used to purchase the securities in the 
open market and in such a case a figure 
is usually stated as a limit above which 
the security may not be purchased in this 
manner. Provision may be made for the 
calling of the security. In such a case, 
for example, the numbers of all the bonds 
outstanding are drawn out by lot until a 
sufficient number have been drawn to 
use the funds in the sinking fund. These 
numbers are then advertised in the public 
press and interest on the bonds called 
ceases. Naturally, if an investor does 
not see the notice for the calling of his 
securities, he will learn of ‘the matter at 
the next interest payment date, but at 
such time will find that he will not re- 
ceive his interest. Banking houses usu- 
ally keep track of the numbers of the 
securities held by their clients, and follow 
the numbers called for sinking fund pur- 
poses, notifying their clients in case they 
hold any of the securities drawn. An- . 
other method is to advertise that there is 
a certain fund available for the retire- 
ment of the security requesting tenders. 
Those offering their securities’ at the 
lowest price have them thus retired. 
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. Purpose of Issue 

Sometimes a paragraph is inserted, tell- 
ing the reason why the securities are is- 
sued. It may merely state that the pro- 
ceeds are for corporate purposes. The 
funds may be for additions to the prop- 
erty, for improvements or to strengthen 
the corporation’s cash position. Gen- 
erally new capital is raised to enlarge the 
capacity of the corporation to handle ad- 
ditional business or to increase the effi- 
ciency with which it can handle its pres- 
ent volume of business. A great part of 
the financing done each year in this coun- 
try is for refunding purposes, that is to 
pay off maturing securities through the 
issuance of new securities. Occasionally 
securities are sold to the public represent- 
ing the sale of part or all of the interests 
of the old managers of-the business. This 
is dangerous from the standpoint of the 
investor unless the retirement of the 
present management is to make way for 
another as good or better. The par- 
ticular point of interest to the investor is 
that the new capital is for a sound busi- 
ness purpose. 


Issue of Additional Securities 


Paragraphs may be included regarding 
the issuance of additional securities au- 
thorized in the mortgage or indenture 
securing the issue but not at present out- 
standing or included in the present offer- 
ing. This is naturally an important mat- 
ter in the case of bonds. It would be 
unsound to permit a corporation to issue 
additional bonds, sharing in the security 
of those at present outstanding unless 
full value were received and added to tlie 
security. In fact, it is usually provided 
that for a hundred dollars expenditures 
upon the properties, possibly only seventy 
or eighty dollars of bonds may be issued. 
The balance of the funds have to be pro- 
vided through junior securities or out of 
earnings. Reliable banking houses, how- 
ever, take care of this matter in all cases, 
and it is therefore often omitted from 
the circular describing the issue. 


Outlook and Miscellaneous 
Quite frequently a circular may con- 
tain a paragraph relating to the prospects 
of the corporation in the immediate or 
distant future. Statements containing 
estimates and forecasts are generally 
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used in offering industrial stocks. The 
statements may give the estimated earn- 
ings for the following one or more years, 
or they may be just general statements 
of an optimistic nature. 


Taxation 


Frequently circulars bear the state- 
ment, “Free from the normal income 
tax.” “Exempt from personal property 
tax in New York state.” “Tax refundable 
in Pennsylvania.” 

The principal forms of taxation affect- 
ing security holders are the Federal in- 
come tax and the state personal property 
tax. 

Federal income taxes are being changed 
almost every year. At the present time 
the income received by an investor in 
bonds or notes is subject to the income 
tax. Unless, however, a person’s income 
subject to taxation is very large, the 
actual amount required to be paid to the 
Government is relatively so small that it 
does not substantially change the rate of 
income received. It should be borne in 
mind that the income tax is on the in- 
come received from a security and not 


on the principal. A tax of 5% on the 
income of a security is an, entirely dif- 
ferent matter from a 5% tax on the prin- 
cipal. 

Some corporations have agreed to pay 
interest without deductions for the normal 
Federal income tax by a provision in the 


indenture securing the issue. At the 
present time the Government has ruled 
that this applies to only a 2% tax and 
therefore the income from such securities 
is subject to the balance of the income 
taxes according to the class in which the 
investor belongs. 

Income received as dividends on stocks 
is at the present time exempt from the 
normal Federal income tax. There are 
two normal taxes of 2% each, and there- 
fore dividends are exempt from normal 
taxes aggregating 4%. They are subject, 
however, to the surtaxes. 

State personal property taxation is a 
feature of varying importance in different 
localities. In some states the rates are 
so high that the governments have found 
it impracticable to enforce the laws, as 
strict enforcement would drive capital 
out. That is, therefore, a matter for spe- 
cial consideration of an investor accord- 
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ing to the particular requirements of the 
tax laws of the state in which he is 
domiciled. 

Inheritance taxes do not make any spe- 
cial distinction between securities left by 
a deceased and other property. In some 
states, however, there is a penalty at- 
tached to securities left in an estate in 
case they have not paid the personal 
property tax in the state. For example, 
in New York state, there is a penalty of 
5% tax on the principal of bonds left in 
an estate which has not paid the personal 
property tax or paid for the special ex- 
emption from the regular personal prop- 
erty tax as provided by law. 


Legal Opinions 

In the case of the issuance of any se- 
curities offered by reliable banking 
houses, a firm of prominent attorneys in- 
variably passes upon the legality of the 
proceedings affecting the issuance of the 
securities. They render an opinion which 
is placed upon file in the office of the 
banking house, copies of which are avail- 
able for inspection and are sometimes 
available for distribution attesting the 
legality of these proceedings. 

When the properties of a corporation 
have been appraised, or the books of ac- 
counts audited, it is customary to state 
the name of the firm of attorneys, ap- 
praisers, or accountants who have ren- 
dered these respective reports, usually 
this appears at the bottom of the first 
page of a circular. 


Name of the Banking House 


Perhaps one of the most important 
matters for the investor in purchasing 
securities is to note the banking house or 
houses offering the security. The gen- 
eral public has learned to recognize the 
value attaching to the name of the bank- 
ing house offering securities. While in- 
vestment houses do not guarantee the 
securities they offer, they usually have 
purchased the securities which they offer 
with their own funds and have their 
reputation at stake when they place their 
recommendation behind an offering to 
the public. The reputation of a banking 
house gained through years of successful 
service to investors, means to the investor 
hat the soundness of the issue has been 


thoroughly investigated and that in case 
unforeseen difficulties do arise, every 
effort will be made to protect his inter- 
ests. In many cases investment houses 
havé been known actually to assume and 
pay losses incurred through the purchase 
of securities they have offered and rec- 
ommended, although there is no obliga- 
tion to do this. The name of the banking 
house appearing on the first page of the 
circular may not be that of the house of 
issue. This can usually be determined by 
noting to whom the president’s letter de- 
scribing the security is addressed. 


Other Information 

It might not be amiss for an investor 
to refer to the other sources from which 
the necessary information for an investi- 
gation of the value of securities may be 
obtained. 

Aside from the circulars of investment 
houses there is usually other and col- 
lateral information obtainable from the 
same sources regarding the particilar se- 
curities. Usually there are supplementary 
booklets, or memoranda available for dis- 
tribution, together with annual reports 
of the companies and other literature. 
On file at an investment banking house 
there is often a copy of the accountant’s 
report, showing an audit of the books of 
the company and an engineer’s report or 
an appraiser’s report, giving the valu- 
ations of the company’s property and 
copy of legal papers, such as trust in- 
dentures, mortgages, etc. Generally 
speaking, the average investor does not 
go into these matters, but it is of interest 
to know that thev are available to give 
any information which the investor may 
desire. 

There are, of course, financial publica- 
tions of value in making an investigation 
of securities. Some of these are Moody’s 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial 
Manuals, Poor’s Railroad, Public Utility 
and Industrial Manuals, current issues 
and bound volumes of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle and other books 
of information and reference more par- 
ticularly given in the bibliography ap- 
pended to this book. 

(Series to be continued) 
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The How and Why of 
Foreign Exchange 


Mechanism of International Money Market Is So Sensitive 
It Registers Commercial Fluctuations with the 
Delicacy of a Scientific Instrument 


SHOULD very much like to see an ar- 

ticle published on Foreign Exchange, 

giving the reasons for fluctuations and 
showing how an alteration in one country 
affects all the rest; for instance, supposing 
American exchange on England falls con- 
siderably below $4.87, why should it affect 
the Portuguese exchange rate and send it 
up considerably above par?—G. S. 

* * * 


The foreign exchange market at the pres- 
ent time has been more disturbed by condi- 
tions growing directly out of the war than 
any other phase of business, and will in all 
probability be the last to return to normal. 
If you pick up the financial page of your 
newspaper you will find London exchange 
quoted at $4.64 or thereabouts to the pound, 
francs at 6.42 to the dollar, and lire at about 
7.80 to the dollar. 

This represents a state of affairs that be- 
fore the war was absolutely inconceivable, 
for any length of time. Up to 1914 a rise 
or fall of the pound to $4.84 or $4.88 would 


be enough to cause a commotion, as the 
exchange markets were run on the closest 
of margins, going up or down by sixteenths 


of a point at a time. Now the exchange 
market is a wide-open speculative affair, go- 
ing up or down in huge waves, like stock 
prices on an active day. 

It is obvious that the “pounds,” “francs,” 
and “lire” quoted at those abnormal prices 
are not the actual gold pounds, francs or 
lire. There is just as much gold in a pound 
sterling as there ever was. What these tran- 
sactions represent is not gold, but commercial 
paper, called “bills of exchange,” and repre- 
senting a right to draw on a foreign bank to 
a specified amount in some foreign currency. 


How Exchange Works 

In normal times this is how the exchange 
market operates: Between any two coun- 
tries of importance there are alwavs two 
great streams of payments to be made in 
money or money equivalents, for goods or 
services. The three great sources of money 
payments from one country to another are: 
foreign trade, dividends and interest on the 
securities of one country held by residents 
of another, and shipping charges incurred 
by one country for the use of the shipping 
facilities of another. 

The problem in all of these payments is 
how an American who uses onlv dollars, 
can pay his debts to an Englishman, who 
has no use for anything but pounds ster- 
ling. Of course, it would be possible, un- 


der ordinary conditions, for some part of 
the debt to be paid in gold, as gold cur- 
rency of any country is universally accept- 
able at its bullion weight. But gold pay- 
ments are risky and inconvenient, and it is 
not good business to have Americans send- 
ing gold to England to pay their debts, and 
have the same gold brought back to Amer- 
ica on the next steamer to settle English 
debts to this country. 

It is much more in accordance with mod- 
ern business practice to make these pay- 
ments in drafts on an English bank, in oth- 
er words, paper representing gold instead 
of the actual gold. Hence arises the ex- 
change market; it is a place where an 
American with a £100 debt to pay in Eng- 
land can buy a £100 draft on an English 
bank, with which to settle his account. 

Now these drafts, like any other article 
of business, are subject to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. If a good many people in 
New York are asking for English drafts or 
“bills” at the same time, while not many 
people have English drafts to sell, the price 
of English bills or “exchange” will go up. 
On the other hand, if everybody in New 
York is selling English bills and very few 
are being bought, the price will go down, 
and English exchange will be said to be “at 
a discount,” while dollars are “at a pre- 
mium” as compared with sterling. 

The supply and demand of drafts indicate 
the trend of money payments between any 
two countries. Between England and the 
United States, for example, if England 
should export more goods to us than we 
sent to her, and should hold a large amount 
of American securities on which moncy 
payments would have to be made at regular 
periods, and should also have a large mer- 
chant marine and insurance organization, 
which would collect freight charges and in- 
surance premiums from our shippers, it is 
clear that there would be a great demand 
in the New York market for English bills 
with which to pay off these various obliga- 
tions incurred to England, and so the price 
of exchange on England would rise. If, on 
the other hand, we sold large quantities of 
goods to England, larger than any pay- 
ments we would have to make to her, there 
would be a heavy demand in London for 
American bills of exchange, little demand 
here for British bills, and in consequence 
the dollar would go up and the pound go 
down. 

In normal times, however, with the free 
export and import of gold permitted, these 
rises and falls could not go very far in 
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either direction. For if, under the pressure 
of a heavy New York demand for English 
bills, the price of sterling rose very much 
over the par of $4.8665 to the pound, say 
to $4.90, the American who had English 
bills to pay would find it cheaper to get 
metallic gold with which to settle, and pay 
the freight and insurance charges on it. 
Hence exchange, in a market from which 
gold could flow freely and to which gold 
had full access, never went further up or 
down than the average cost of shipping 
gold. There were thus two points, one 
above and the other the same distance be- 
low par, beyond which exchange could not 
go, because beyond these points it was 
more profitable to use gold than paper. 
These were called the “gold points.” 


Interdependence of Exchange Markets 

But exchange rates could not shift in this 
way between any two big markets without 
affecting their relations with other markets. 
For instance, if dollars were at a heavy pre- 
mium over pounds because of peculiar con- 
ditions affecting England and America 
only, while Anglo-French exchange re- 
mained at par, in a very few hours Ameri- 
can exchange on Paris would be at a pre- 
mium too. For the exchange broker on the 
Paris Bourse could buy up American dollar 
drafts at par and sell them to the English- 
man with American debts to pay, who 
would be willing to pay a little extra for 
them to the French broker because of the 
premium on dollars. Since several French 
brokers would realize this at once and pro- 
ceed to bid in Paris for them, the price 
would be bid up on American dollars as 
against francs, too, as well as against 
pounds. In this way any powerful move- 
ment on any exchange market is transmit- 
ted to all the others. 

There is an intimate connection between 
exchange and foreign trade. For a heavy 
excess of merchandise exports over imports 
for the United States means, of course, a 
heavy demand created in foreign exchange 
markets for American bills, and conse- 
quently a rise in the value of the American 
dollar abroad as compared with foreign cur- 
rencies. On the other hand, as soon as this 
happens, people hesitate to buy from this 
country because they know they will have 
to pay extra for the exchange with which 
to settle their bills, and also make stren- 
uous efforts to sell to the United States be- 
cause they know they can get good prices 
for their American drafts if they offer them 
in the open market. Hence, through the 
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operation of the exchange market, an over- 
heavy balance of trade tends to correct it- 
self in normal times. 

Where there is a difference of any im- 
portance between the interest rates prevail- 
ing in any two countries, there is certain to 
be a reflection of this difference in the ex- 
change market. The country where the 
rate of interest is lower is apt to hold back 
its exchange bills, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of using gold to settle its accounts. 
For should the interest rate in the United 
States, for instance, rule higher for any 
length of time than average rates in Eng- 
land, the London market would purchase 
our bills as an investment, and would there- 
fore have sufficient drafts on American 
banks not to have to send gold. 

Thus another of the functions of the ex- 
change market, besides being a substitute 
for the use of metallic gold in settling for- 
eign transactions, and a barometer of the 
credit or debt position of a nation in inter- 
national finance, is to stabilize the rate of 
interest as between the great nations. 


What the War has Done 


Very early in the war it was realized that 
gold could not be permitted to flow freely 
from one country to another, because it was 
needed so badly by all the belligerents as a 
basis for international credits. Accordingly 
the free export of gold was abolished, and 
the various governments practically com- 
mandeered all the stocks of the metal. The 
exchange markets, without the stabilizing 
influence of the “gold points,” fluctuated 
widely until the Allies established a fixed 
rate for their exchanges, well below par but 
not too far below. For England this rate 
was fixed at $4.74 a pound, and France set 
hers at 5.46, par being 5.1813 francs to the 
dollar. 

This “pegging” was conducted by having 
the Allied Governments buy up all bills of- 
fered at their stated price, much as our 
Government stabilized wheat at $2.25. On 
March 17, however, the French government 
announced that it would no longer keep up 
the “pegged” price, and on the 19th the 
British government made a similar an- 
nouncement. Since that time the exchan- 
ges have been going heavily against Euro- 
pean countries, with the exception of the 
neutrals. There are no prospects of a re- 
turn to parity unless free gold exports from 
Europe are permitted, which apparently 
will not occur for a considerable time to 
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Leading Opinions 


About Financial, Investment, Banking and Business Conditions 


America Must 
Help Europe, Says Davison 


It will require broad co-operation between 
all American industrial and financial interests 
to help reconstruct Europe and benefit this 
country as well, said Henry P. Davison of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. in an address before the 
Chicago Club. While not proposing any defi- 
nite plan, he suggested a plan of organization 
of the credit facilities of this country so 
that they could work in co-operation with the 
great producing interests and make fair de- 
cisions on the various requests for help from 
different European nations. He said in part: 

“Tt is essential to co-ordinate our indus- 
trial and financial interests as regards ex- 
ports so the proper credits can be extended, 
say, in cotton, steel, metals, agricultural ma- 
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chinery, and foodstuffs, perhaps under the 
form of corporations. When Poland, for 
example, asks for $100,000,000 in goods, in- 
cluding cotton, copper, tobacco, etc., the de- 
mand for cotton would be referred to the 
cotton organization, and so on. This cotton 
body would determine if the demand was 
normal and legitimate and would take se- 
curity. This would bring about direct com- 
munication between consumer and producer. 

“I believe it possible to organize in Europe 
a committee to pass upon the demands of all 
countries. When this committee makes a re- 
quest, we will comply. 

“If we want business to continue properly 
we must have an outlet for our products. Eu- 
rope is our greatest customer. If we want our 
industries and our mines to keep operating and 


our farms to remain prosperous, we must have 
Europe as a customer.” 


“Cannot Abandon 
Europe”—Colver 

America’s continued assistance is necessary 
if Europe is to be saved from catastrophe, 
according to William B. Colver, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in an address 
delivered before the National Wholesale 
Groceries Association. Unless the paralysis 
of industry overseas is cured soon, revolu- 
tion will spring up all over Europe and even 
spread to America, he asserted. 

Taking up again the question of the closer 
relations that must exist between United 
States and Europe, Mr. Colver said: 

“In this situation voices in the United 
States are heard to say, ‘Let us back up and 
pull out and leave the whole mess,’ but we 
can no more pack up and move out,” de- 
clared Mr. Colver, “than we can leave the 
planet. If it were possible to pull out and 
leave Europe to its own destruction and our- 
selves escape unscathed, that might be done. 
But inevitably if Europe falls into political, 
industrial and commercial destruction, the 
same wave will engulf this country. There is 
no such thing as isolation possible on this 
planet.” 

“Continued commercial and industrial par- 
alysis there will mean Red revolution from 
the British Isles to the Dardanelles. And 
revolution there will spread to America as 
certainly as the dawn comes across the At- 
lantic.” 

“Capital Must 
Concede”—Vanderlip 

That capital would have to admit some of 
labor’s claims in order to avert industrial 
chaos was the view expressed by Frank A 
Vanderlip, late President of the National 
City Bank, in a commencement address de- 
livered at the University of Illinois. He 
said that if the worker could be induced by 
capital to take a genuine interest in his work 
in the long run it would work out best for 
both capital and labor. In this connection 
he is quoted as saying: 

“Capital must recognize the propriety oi 
labor’s claim for a larger voice in industrial 
affairs. It must allow this claim and then 
see to it that the worker is brought into such 
relations to his job that he will work hon- 
estly and sympathetically.” 

The present dissatisfaction of labor is re- 
sulting in chaos, the financier said, because 
workers are losing interest in their jobs, and 
are deliberately reducing production, Labor 
as well as capital is cheated by such a state 
of affairs, for capital can divide with labo: 
only the product of their joint efforts. When 
labor reduced this product it reduces its 
share of the whole. 
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“Labor’s demands for shorter hours, shop 
committees, and representation are just so far 
as they relate to the conditions surrounding 
the workmen,” he concluded. “I do not think 
that labor wants a voice in determining in- 
dustrial policies.” 


“Greater Production Hope 
of Future”—Roberts 

Education in sound economic principles and 
greater world production of commodities was 
the solution for current economic unrest of- 
fered by George E. Roberts, assistant to the 
President of the National City Bank, at a 
meeting of the Iowa Bankers’ Association. 
He attacked economic theories which would 
divide society into autonomous warring 
groups, and said that to counteract these in- 
fluences a thorough education in the laws of 
economics and social evolution was necessary. 
On the subject of increasing output he said: 

“The secret of social advancement is in in- 
creased production. We want thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre instead of fifteen; ma- 
chinery that will make ten yards of cloth 
where it now makes five, and so on all around 
the circle. 

“The theory of the day seems to be that 
each industry belongs to the particular people 
in it, without regard to interests of the rest 
of the community. This is a theory which 
would divide society into warring groups and 
classes whose interests would be in conflict. 
The remedy for this is education in sound 
economic principles. There is no _ security 
for civilization except as the natural laws 
which govern the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth and make for the evolution 
of society are understood. 

“We are hearing a great deal now to the 
effect that a new era has begun; in which 
the common people will fare better, that la- 
bor is about to have a larger share of the 
joint product of labor and capital than in 
the past. We all hope that is true, but it can 
only be brought about by increasing the pro- 
duction of the good things that are to be 
divided. You can’t divide any more than 
all there is.” 


Ripley Expects 
Railroad Litigation 
In explanation of some remarks in his an- 
nual report, President E. P. Ripley of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
said that he did not believe the railroads 
would be able to settle their accounts with 
the Government without resource to law-suits. 
The main trouble with the railroads at the 
present time, he said, was the unusually 
heavy depreciation which had not been com- 
pensated for by the Government. In a Chi- 
cago press report he is quoted as saying: 
“No reflection was intended either on the 
Railroad Administration or on its probable 
program,” explains Mr. Ripley. “It may be 
possible for us to arrange our affairs with 
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the government without litigation. That will 
be difficult, however. 

“If we assume that President Wilson's 
recommendation is carried out, the railroads 
will have been at the time of their surrender 
in public hands two years, during which 
period they have got jammed up more or 
less. The sorest spot is the equipment, which 
has been made a composite item for all the 
roads. 

“Santa Fe’s originating wheat movement 
is probably greater than that of any other 
American railroad,” he said, “and our crop 
this year promises to be the largest we ever 
had to handle. Wheat requires absolutely 
tight cars to prevent loss from leakage. Now, 
it is all right for us to repair foreign cars up 
to our standard of ‘good order’ so long as the 
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government controls, but the end of the per- 
iod of control is so near that we naturally be- 
gin to anticipate it. 

“Maintenance will continue to be a very 
difficult problem. The courts cannot solve 
it, of course. About all they could do would 
be in the way of appraising damages and 
equities.” 


Warfield Disparages 
Government Ownership 


An attack on the Government operation of 
the railroads was made by S. Davies War- 
field, President of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, in an ad- 
dress before the National Industrial Traffic 
League. He gave some of the details of his 
own plan, which provides for a fixed per- 
centage minimum return on the investment 
in railroads. In speaking of the disappoint- 
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ment that Government operation had been, 
he said: 

“It is not necessary in these days to discuss 
Government ownership; Government control 
and operation, and its utter failure to mect 
public demands or the demands of economy 
has completely killed that issue unless re- 
vived through failure on the part of Congress 
to enact adequate legislation for the perma- 
nent solution of the railroad problem.” Mr. 
Warfield continued in part: 

“It is therefore incumbent upon all of us 
to impress upon Congress with as complete 
unanimity of purpose as possible, not only the 
urgent necessity of all possible speed in the 
enactment of remedial legislation, but that 
such legislation must be definite and complete 
in its measure of protection of all the various 
interests concerned if private operation and 
ownership is to continue and be made per- 
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manent. It was necessary for a jolt of the 
magnitude of the war to dislodge the old 
prejudices, the old ideas, to give the illustra- 
tion of what Government ownership would be, 
in the complete failure of Government con- 
trol and operation through which we have 
all been passing since the Government as- 
sumed control of the railroads. 

“They are now putting in effect serious re- 
ductions in expenditures for maintenance of 
way and equipment of the railroads presum- 
ably to retard the startling growth of the 
current deficit. If the roads are kept up to 
normal maintenance requirements this deficit 
the current year will far exceed one billion 
dollars. This cut in maintenance will not 
only seriously impair the properties but the 
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curtailment in the service and in facilities 
for handling your business incident thereto 
will be equally serious.” 


Hurley Urges 
Return of Ships 

The Shipping Board favors the private 
ownership and operation of the American 
Merchant marine. It also desires the with- 
drawal of the Government from shipbuilding 
as well as shipowning, according to testimony 
given before the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee by Chairman E. N. Hurley of the Ship- 
ping Board. Incidentally, he stated that he 
believed the Board should be abolished. His 
report to the committee stated: 

“United States merchant ships should be 
placed under private ownership and opera- 
tion at once.” 

“The Shipping Board should be abolished 
and the Government should withdraw from 
all shipping activities.” 

“This policy should go into effect at the 
earliest time practicable in order to give 
steamship operators sufficient confidence to 
invest their money in existing ships and ‘to 
place their orders for new ships.” 

The Government should not construct any 
ships beyond the present program, Mr. Hur- 
ley said, except to complete the balance of 
the fleet. Everything should be done to 
stimulate competitive operations, he said. 

“Legislation needed for the development oi 
the merchant marine is that empowering the 
President to complete. the task of building 
the neuclus or the building merchant marine; 
power to sell government owned steel vessels 
at world market prices to American citizens ; 
on favorable terms; power to sell undesirable 
government-owned coal-burning steel craft 
to foreign purchasers; provide for the in- 
surance of American ships with American 
money and development of an American ma- 
rine underwriting business; requirement that 
each purchaser, manager and operator for 
Government account should’ be incorporated 
under Federal charter under new corporation. 


Barnes Upholds 
Wheat Guarantee 

In conference with representatives of the 
various industries connected with wheat, 
U. S. Wheat Director J. H. Barnes defended 
the policy of the Government in fixing the 
price of wheat high enough to assure the 
farmer of a fair price for his product, say- 
ing that it would have been unwise to attempt 
to force the price of wheat downward in 
order to exploit the farmer for the benefit 
of the consumer. Referring to the fixed 
price, Mr. Barnes said: 

“It is the latest and the fairest expression 
of fair price between producer and consumer 
in this country. 

“Those who would restore the farm prices 
of past years of depression in this era of in- 
creased prices for labor, machinery, and all 
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the supplies that farming requires would tend 
to throw the largest basic industry of Amer- 
ica into confusion and demoralization that 
would reach far beyond the confines of that 
agricultural class alone. 

It is far safer, and far more sane, to 
help ease the necessary readjustment which 
credit and currency enlargement have forced 
upon the world in the form of higher prices. 
Far more effective in public service it is to 
help that readjustment bear as lightly as pos- 
sible until those who are most unfavorably 
affected by it may have a chance to realign 
their defense and re-adapt their habits. I 
cannot believe that it is the desire of any 
business community in America to unduly 
profit by the wider fluctuations of a higher 
price level. More, I believe, as they under- 
stand the distress which has followed the re- 
adjustment of prices, that they would help 
in every way to reduce that economic pressure 
by elimination of hazards, reflected in larger 
tolls between producer and consumer, and I 
believe than to be willing, at some sacrifice to 
themselves, to make sure that this vital ne- 
cessity, food, may bear as little of trade bur- 
den and expense as possible. 

“To think that an artificially depressed 
price for wheat would be decisive in reduc- 
ing prices of other foods is, in my judgment, 
pure theory and not capable of demonstration. 
Nothing in our experience of the last two 
years confirms it. Wheat has been stable 
without change. Yet during that period corn, 
rye and barley have fallen far, far below and 
risen far, far above the wheat level. On the 
contrary, could the old play of world-wide 
supply and demand be reinstated wheat might 
easily soar to new heights, because as food 
it has a superior value and a value under 
present conditions of desperate need that 
may well give it a peculiar premium.” 


Hedley Wants 
Higher Fares 


A plea for higher fares for the Inter- 
borough system was made by Frank Hedley, 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, at a 
hearing before Commissioner Delaney, in 
charge of transit construction. He declared 
that the reason the company was not putting 
any money into improvements was that it 
was losing money on its present traffic on a 
five-cent basis. On this point he said: 


“The Interborough cannot take on any 
further obligations. We cannot raise a dol- 
lar for new construction work to which we 
are not now pledged. The reason is that we 
are selling five cents worth of transportation 
that is costing us a great deal more. We 
cannot long continue to do that. We have 
almost expended the surplus moneys we saved 
up when five cents was a profitable fare. The 
fare is not now sufficient to pay the operating 
expenses and the return upon the investment. 
Our first obligation must be to finish the 
work under contract No. 3; then if we can 


raise the money for new stations, all well and 
good. 

“What is the use of trying to build up busi- 
ness if the business must be done at a loss? 
It isn’t business. We have got to have more 
money for carrying these subway people or 
we will go broke. And it won't take long. 
I tell you we have developed a wonderful 
railroad. The signal system alone cost $4,- 
000,000. We have put millions into improve- 
ments. But if more money is not to be had 
I tell you the railroad will go backward in- 
stead of forward.” 
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“Advertising Needed 
in Trade”—Rivas 

_ The importance of foreign language adver- 
tising in any attempt to secure foreign trade 
was the theme of a special communication to a 
New York newspaper by Dr. Angel Cesar 
Rivas, editor of the Spanish Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union. He stressed the neces- 
sity to our commerce of paying attention to 
the language of the countries with which we 
proposed to deal. On this subject he said, in 
part: 

On account of the difference existing between 
manufacturing industry and extractive indus- 
try, whether the latter be agriculture or min- 
ing, those devoting themselves to the former 
have imposed upon them the initiative in the 
advertisement or the propaganda referred to. 
The stage of agriculture and mining precedes 
the stage of manufacture. In order that a 
people may arrive at the latter stage it is neces- 
sary that they should first have attained the 
former, or if not, to be able to dispose of the 
elements necessary to acquire the raw mate- 
rials not produced on their own soil. Even 
more, a truly manufacturing people is one that 
after having supplied its own needs overflows 
with its goods into the markets of others. 
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Attractive Bonds for Institutions and 


Conservative Investors 
By JACOB H. SCHMUCKLER 


Requirements of Bonds for I 


nstitutional Funds—Yields vs. 


Safety for the Conservative Investor—Lists of 
Conservative Short and Long Term Issues 


HE three chief classes of insti- 

I tutions which resort extensively 
to investing their funds in bonds 

are: Insurance companies, trust com- 
panies and banks of all types. As is 
the case with the individual investor, 
these institutions buy bonds chiefly 
for income. However, there are a 
number of other reasons why they do 
so, and the considerations which gov- 
ern them in choosing any particular 
issue are of a rather special character. 
Requirements for Institutional Invest- 

ments 

Insurance companies buy bonds 
with the view of safely investing their 
funds to secure an income from which 
to meet the demands upon them. Or- 


Trust Companies are interested in 
bonds in which to invest the funds 
which they hold as trustees or their 
own funds. Acting as trustee, the is- 
sues they can choose are generally 
prescribed by state laws. The requi- 
sites of an issue for this purpose are 
very similar to those of bonds pur- 
chased by insurance companies. 
Safety of income and principal is of 
course the first requirement. As the 
bonds are to be held for investment, 
marketability is not a vital or an im- 
mediate consideration. 

In the investment of their own funds 
trust companies are not so minutely 
regulated as in the selection of trus- 
tees’ investment and the requisites of 





TABLE I—CONSERVATIVE, AT 


Issue 
American Telephone 6s 
American Thread 6s 
Anaconda Copper 6s 
Bethlehem Steel 7s 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint 4s... 


Colorado & Southern first 4s 
Great Northern 5s 

LaClede Gas 7s 

Pennsylvania Company 4%4s 
St. Paul Union Depot 5% 
Southern Railway 6s 

Union Pacific Convertible 4s 
Anglo-French 5s 

Dominion of Canada 5s 


United Kingdom of Great Brit. & Ire. 54s. 


TRACTIVE SHORT TERM ISSUES 


Price 
About 
100% 


Maturity 
February, 1924 
December, 1928 


September, 1920 


December, 1923 
March, 1922 
July, 1927 
October, 1920 
April, 1926 
.November, 1921 





dinarily they hold on to the issues 
they purchase permanently. They are 
therefore, interested in sound bonds 
yielding as high a return as is compat- 
ible with absolute safety and having a 
rather long maturity. The matter of 
marketability is important, but not so 
significant as with other classes of 
institutions. 


an issue suitable for this purpose are 
materially different. While substan- 
tial amounts are deposited in trust 
companies for long periods, ordinarily 
they carry extensive demand deposits, 
upon which they must make good on 
call. Investments made with such 
funds must therefore be readily mar- 
ketable, with slight or no loss in prin- 
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ATTRACTIVE BONDS FOR INSTITUTIONS 


cipal value, and they must be readily 
acceptable as collateral. 

The type of issue which best fulfills 
these requirements is usually the short 
term bond or note. Early maturity 
adds stability to its market course, 
and the issue is paid at par within a 
few years or less, so that the funds 
are not tied up for long. There is a 
strong preference for short term is- 
sues among institutional investors 
who may have to liquidate their in- 
vestment at almost any time. 

The considerations governing the 
selection of investments by savings 
and commercial banks are essentially 
the same as those in other classes of 
institutions. The investments permit- 
ted for the funds of savings banks are 
regulated by strict laws, which in some 
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nies, the ability to liquidate at any time 
without loss is essential. Hence com- 
mercial banks show a strong predilec- 
tion for early maturing issues. Bonded 
investments serve as a secondary re- 
serve among commercial banks and to 
a lesser degree among other classes of 
institutions. 


Yield vs. Safety 


The rates of return generally ob- 
tainable from issues suitable for this 
purpose are comparatively small. This 
is especially true where the bonds are 
among those fixed as legal by state 
laws, not only because the degree of 
safety is usually higher in such issues 
but because a special demand has to 
be sati$fied with a limited supply. 
While there are a large number of well 





TABLE II—CONSERVATIVE AND ATTRACTIVE LONG TERM ISSUES 


Issue 
Atchison adjustment 4s 
Chesapeake & Ohio general 4%4s 
Chicago & Western Indiana cons 4s 
Illinois Central Collateral 4s 
Kansas City Scuthern refunding 5s 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis first 4s 
Pennsylvania Company guaranteed 4s 
St. Louis, Southwestern first 4s 
Southern Pacific San Trans. Terminal 4s 
Southern Pacific Central Pacific Coll. 4s 
New York Telephone debenture 6s 
Terminal Association of St. Louis gen. 4s 
American Telephone collateral trust 5s 
Armour & Company real estate 44s 
Pacific Gas & Electric general 5s 
Bethlehem Steel purchase money 5s 
Illinois Steel debenture 44s 
Chile Copper collateral 6s.... 
Wilson & Co. first 6s 





states are identical with the issues 
available for trustees’ investments. The 
requirements of such bonds have been 
presented above—security of principal 
and income and the highest rate of re- 
turn obtainable without sacrificing 
safety. As these securities are to be 
held permanently, ready marketability 
is not a very vital matter excepting 
for a limited portion of the total funds 
invested. 

Commercial banks require unques- 
tionable safety in their securities and 
as in the case of funds of trust compa- 


Price 

About Yield 
5.48% 
5.60 
6.66 
5.35 
6.00 
5.50 
5.50 
5.70 
5.55 
5.60 
5.97 
5.65 
5.70 
5.55 
6.10 
6.07 
5.45 
7.00 
5.96 


Maturity 


secured corporation bonds still avail- 
able to yield from 6 to 64%2%, the 
“legals” returning 544% or over are 
few. 

Still it seems possible to the writer 
to increase the income from institu- 


tional investments without unduly 
sacrificing safety. This is of course 
easier where the range of choice is 
not limited by legal restrictions, but 
even in this class there are always a 
few issues that are cheap. 

Another consideration to be borne 
in mind is that in a rising bond market 
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purchasing long term issues is better 
policy than restricting investments to 
early maturing bonds. Long term 
bonds show greater market apprecia- 
tion than those of shorter term, and 
it is very often possible to secure bar- 
gains in longer maturities which will 
give a good rate of return and can be 
marketed at a profit. 

In making this point the writer is 
not suggesting speculation in bonds 
but is merely thinking of how to se- 
cure the largest benefit out of invest- 
ments for institutions without going 
counter to the fundamental principles 
governing their selection. The bond 
market is, in my opinion, pretty close 
to the bottom, and will undoubtedly 
show a rising tendency of a slow but 
steady character for some time to 
come. In such a market the shifting 
from short term to long term issues 
should prove especially satisfactory. 

The conservative individual investor 
will find much of value in the prin- 
ciples and regulations governing in- 
stitutional investments. For one thing 
he will secure safety, although as a 
rule he will have to pay for it in 
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smaller income. Generally speaking 
the individual investor can find plenty 
of sound investments outside of those 
legal for savings banks’ and trustees’ 
holdings which will give him a higher 
rate of return and about as good or 
even a better market. Excepting pos- 
sibly for a very limited portion of its 
funds he will do better to leave the 
“legals” alone. 


Attractive Issues 


Tables I and II herewith present, 
respectively, attractive short term and 
long term bonds for the investments 
of institutions and conservative inves- 
tors. All classes of institutional in- 
vestors will find a number of good pur- 
chases among these bonds. Many of 
them are legal investments for sav- 
ings banks and trustees in a number 
of States. 

All of the bonds suggested are very 
strongly secured and most of them are 
very high grade. Excepting three or 
four issues, the rates of return are 
5Y%4% or greater. With few excep- 
tions most of the bonds have pretty 
active markets. 





ACTUAL AND THEORETICAL DEPRECIATION OF PROPERTY 
By E. A. Langwish 


engage the auditors’ attention and in- 
terest the banker, the investor, the 


business man and all interested in physical 
property, is applying a just application of 


O*: of the most important things that 


depreciation. Only recently in this country 
has this exhaustion of property received the 
thought that it deserves, yet in a great many 
instances its value is not fully understood. 

Depreciation, while not always visible, is in 
some form taking place and should be allowed 
for, this being added to the cost of the prod- 
uct. Where this shrinkage in value of an as- 
set is not given proper allowance the question 
of a true statement arises immediatel y. 

The question often arises in an asset ac- 
count that has recently taken an abnormal 
rise in the item of “machinery”—but the 
underlying principle is practically the same as 
it relates to all. 

The depreciation of machinery arises from 
wear and tear, obsolescence and _ inade- 
quacy. The sole object of providing depre- 
ciation instead of writing off the loss incurred 
is to charge equally against the profit and loss 
account for different periods. Depreciation 


being an equal charge and unavoidable loss re- 
sulting from the various causes named, this 
expense should be considered as a working 
expense. The fluctuations in the price of 
machinery have no bearing on the deprecia- 
tion of this “fixed capital” account when used 
for manufacturing purposes. Whether a rise 
in price should enter into the accounts at all 
must be considered on separate basis. 


The accountant and appraisal engineer 
measure depreciation on different scales. The 
accountant has devised methods to distribute 
the depreciation equally through the life of 
this asset, through the depreciation account, 
whose function is to provide for replacement 
and prevents the load from falling too heavily 
on one or several years. 

The engineer studies the actual conditions, 
and a study of his report will show a very 
small percentage for depreciation during the 
early life of the asset, and an immediate drop 
the latter part of its utility life. His judg- 
ment is based on general inspection, and his 
percentages are nothing more than estimates 
arising from his experience in regard to 
average life under similar conditions. 





BOND BUYER’S GUIDE 


Arranged by F. M. Van Wicklen 


HE following table includes many of the active bonds listed in the New York Stock 
Exchange. An endeavor has been made to arrange these bonds in the order of 
their desirability as investments, based upon security of principal and income return. 
The arrangement below, however, attempts to balance these two factors. This table 


appears in every other issue of this magazine. 


Foreign Government Bonds 


Approx. 
Yield 
Per cent 


Approx. 
Yield 


C. Rock I. & Pac. Gen. 4s, 1988 
tReading Gen. 4s, 1997 

Second Grade: 

*St. L.-San Fran. p. 1. 4s, 1950 
Den. & R. Grande Cons. 4s, 1936 
§Col. & So. Ref. 4%s, 1935 
Southern Ry. Dev. 4s, 1956 

Mo. Pac. Ref. 5s, 1923..... 
Ches. & Ohio Conv. 4%s, 


U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%s, 1937 
Paris 6s, Oct. 1921 
*Anglo-French 5s, Oct. 15, 1920 
*Jap. 2nd Ser. German Stpd. 4s, 
(Par value $974) 
*French Cities 6s, Nov., 1919 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I. 5%s, Nov., 1919.... 
Dom. Canada 5s, April, 1921 
Dom. Canada 5s, April, 1926........... 97 Ches. & Ohio Conv. 5s, 
*Am. For. Sec. 5s, Aug., 1919 100 So. Pac. Conv. 4s, 
U. K. Gt. Brit. & I 5%s, Nov., wet . tSo. Pac. Conv. 5s, 193 
Dom. Canada 5s, April, 1931 % 5.20 & Rock. I. & Pac. Ref. 4s, 
N. ° . Conv. » 
Railroad Bonds Legal for New York State ay bia x SF see tone 
= Savings Banks *Pere Marquette 5s, 
First Grade: ‘ eh re OR nc avns soanee'’s 6 
Se Ya 5. C. C. C. & St. Louis Gen. 4s, 1993... 
Lou. & Nash. Unified 4s, 1940 5. hoe >. a. 4s, 
At. Coast Line Cons. 4s, 1952 6 5. tErie Gen. 4s, 1996 
C. Burl. & Q., Ill. 3%s, 1949 i i ogg lige og gat * * 1 alata 7 
© Burl. & _o= 4s, 1958 Chic., Gt. West. Ist 4s, 
Union Pacific 1st 4s, 1947 4 West BEG. Bat Ge, BEB. ccccscccoscccce 
*Norf. & West. Cons. 4s, 1996 
C. & North West. Gen. 5s, 1987 
tUnion Pacific Ref. 4s, 2008 
*Nor. P. 
N. Y. Cent. Ist 3%s, 1997 
Lake Shore Ist 3%s, 1997 
*Atch., T. & S. Fe Gen. 4s, 1995 
Pennsylvania Cons. 4%4s, 1960 
Illinois Cent. Ref. 4s, 1955 8 
M. St. P. & S. S. Marie Cons. 4s, 1938.. 
*C. M. & St. Paul Conv. 5s, 2014 7 
Del. & Hudson Ref. 4s, 1943 
Gt. Northern 4%s, 1961 
Nor. Pacific Gen. 3s, 2047 
+Balto. & Ohio Ist 4s, 
tBalto. & Ohio p. 1. 3%s, 1925 
Second Grade: 
*C. M. & St. Paul Conv. 4%s, 1932...... 7 
C. M. & St. Paul Ref. 4%s, 2014 
+N. Y. Cent. Ref. 4%s, 2013 
tBalto. & Ohio Conv. 4%s, 1933 
Balto. & Ohio Ref. 5s, 1995 
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Industrial Bonds 


"ee. Dee cee. Ge. BORD. . sccccoencce 91 
Western Electric Ist 5s, 

§$Central Leather Ist 5s, 19 

*Am. Smelt. & Ref. 1st 5s, 1947 

§Comp. Tab. & Rec. S. F. 6s, 

Wilson & Co. 6s, 

*Midvale Steel, 5s, 3 

§Chili Copper Coll. Tr. & Conv. 6s, 1932.. 
Texas Co. Deb. 6s, 1931 

Illinois Steel Deb. 4%s, 

Colo. Industrial Ist & Coll. 5s, 

Am. Cotton Oil Deb. 5s, 

Inter. Mer. Mar. 6s, 

*U. S. Rubber Ref. 5s, 1947 

$Chicago Union Station, 4%s, 

Armour & Co. R. E. 4%s, 1939 

Rep. I. & Steel 5s, 1940 

om, Tee, Gee. Fe, BOOB. cccccccsccces 
Indiana Steel Ist 5s, 

U. S. Steel S. F. 5s, 

Braden Copper Coll. 


Railroad Bonds Not Legal for New tLackawanna Steel Cons. 5s, 
National Tube Ist 5s, 1952.............. 98% 


State Savings Banks 
mas Va. Car. Chem. Ist 5s, 


First Grade: : Colo. Fuel & Iron 5s, 3 
C, Bust. & ©. Jotat 4a, 1981. .....ccc00 96 Amer. Hide & Lea. S. F. 6s, 
tUnion Pacific Conv. 4s, 1927.......... 88% Corn Prod. Ref. 5s, : 
Lehigh Valley 6s, -101% Corn Prod. Ref. 5s, 
Oregon Sh. Line Ref. 4s, 1929 86% 
a, “ae =" & N. pn Bee nn60% 77 ° Public Utility Bonds 
ake ore Deb. 4s, 1 4 Ini % 
Til, Cent. C. St. L. & N. C. Joint Ss, oem timee D, %, ote, 
9 *Am. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 4s, 


*Am. Tel. & Tel. Coll. 

*N. Y. Telephone 4%s, 1939 
Consol. Gas N. Y. Conv. 6s, 
Int. Rap. Tran. Ref. 5s, 1966 
Public Serv. Corp. N. J. 5s, 1959 


*—In denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
+—In denominations of $100, and $1,000. 
§—In denominations of $500 and $1,000. 
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*Cent. Pac. Ref. 4s, 1949 

Wabash Ist 5s, 

Southern Ry. Cons. 5s, 1995............ 94% 
Union Pacific 6s, 1928 

Kans. City Term. Ist 4s. 

N. Y. Cent. L. S. Coll. 
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Current Bond Offerings 


Briefly Discussed and Analyzed 


} the new 
will be a _ regular 


BRIEF discussion and analysis of 
A important bond offerings 

feature of Tue Macazine oF WALL STREET 
hereafter. The number of new offerings was cut down 
quite substantially during the war period and until 
the close of the Victory Loan Campaign. With this 
event over, varied offerings have begun to appear in 
large amounts and flotations will continue to be 


extensive for some time. These should include 
number of very attractive purchases for all classes 
of investors and the purpose of this department wil! 
be to present the salient facts concerning them. The 
status of each bond as to taxation will be discussed 
as fully as possible, and issues available in less than 
$1,000 pieces will be so designated. 





LIST OF CURRENT OFFERINGS 


Issue 
Government and Municipal:- 


United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Fundg. 4s. 1960-’90 


United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Vict. 4s 
Swedish Gov’t 20 yr. 6s 

Federal Land Bank, Farm Loan 4%s 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 4%s 


State of Oregon, Highway 4s . 1924 
Sebastian County, Ark. Bridge, Dist. of Fort Smith 5s.Oct., 1920-’39 


Scotts Bluff County Court House 5s 

City of Salt Lake, Utah School Dist. 5s 

City of Waterbury, Conn. 4%s 

Kansas City, Mo., Improvement 4%s 

St. Louis, School building 4s 
Railroad: 

Morris & Essex Railroad Ist 3%s 
Public Utility: 

N. Y. Telephone debenture 6s 

Edison Electric Illuminating (Boston) 6% 

San Joaquin Light & Power 6s 
Industrial: : 

Columbus Electric 3 yr. 6% notes 


McCord Manufacturing Ist 6s 


Connecticut Valley Lumber Ist 6s 

Fred Rueping Leather 6% notes 

(a) Exempt from Federal Income 
amount of 2%. (c) 
excepting estate and inheritance taxes. 
Available in $500 and $100 denominations. 
income tax. (g) 


tax, including 


(d) 
(f) 


++-June, 1939 
-++May, 1939 
.+ uly, 1924-49 


Feb., 1949 
notes....Feb., 1922 
-»»May, 1929 


July, 1922 
Abitibi Power & Paper Ist 6s...........cccccccsace Feb., 1920-'34 
-1920-°31 
Empire Gas & Fuel Convertible 6s.............e0e0. June, 1924 
June, 1922-'34 
Tuly, 1920-'34 
surtax. to. 
Exempt from Federal State and Municipal taxation as to interest and principa 


Yield to 
Maturity Offering Price Maturity 
£80 aeee 
£85 onan 
99% 6.05% 
100% 4.38@ 4.50c, c 
101.57 @106.15 3.90a 
4.45a, d 
5.00a 
4.75a 
4.60a 
4.375a 
4.404 
4.40a 


44 93.26@98.00 
100.00 
102.12@103.20 
105.19 


100.24@101.49 
101.02@101.3 
9434 


73% 
101% 
99% 
93 
97% 
97.50@99.60 
100.00 


4.80b 


5.90 
6.20 
7.006 


7.00b, ¢ 
6.25 @6.50 
6.00d, g 
6.60b 

6.25 @6.60b, ¢ 
97% @100 6.00 @6.60b, ¢ 
(b) Company pays normal income tax to thx 
Available in $1,000 and $500 denominations. 
Exempt from State and local and from Federal norma! 


Without deductions from Federal income tax up to 4%, so far as is legally permitted. 





UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND Funding 4s. Issued to fund Great Brit- 
ain’s debt during war. Amount to be issued will de- 
pend upon subscriptions forthcoming until July ¥2. 
Redeemable within 71 years by sinking fund at par, 
100 pounds and proportionate denominations thereof. 
Attractive profits possible here, as bonds are offered 
at 8). Loan to be repaid at par on May 1, 1990, or 
on three months’ notice at any time on and after May 
1, 1960. Issue will be convertible into bearer bonds 
of various denominations with coupons for half-yearly 
interest attached. Interest will be exempt from all 
British taxation, present and future when owned by 
persons neither domiciled nor ordinarily residents in 
the United Kingdom. Figured as a stock, yield is 
5%, which is attractive for small holder, and in addi- 
tion there is a chance for a good profit through re- 
demption at par. 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN & 
IRELAND VICTORY 4s. Offered at 85. Redeemable 
at 100 by accumulative sinking fund operating by an- 
nual drawings, commencing Sept., 1920. Sinking fund 
of 2%% semi-annually. Taxation status same as fund- 
*¢ 4s. Lists for subscription close July 12. Rate of 
return from these bonds attractive for small holder 
and good chance for speculative profits through re- 
demption by sinking fund. 

SWEDISH GOVERNMENT TWENTY-YEAR 6s. 
Considering excellent character of the security, the 
comparatively high yield makes this issue very at- 
tractive. In normal times, Swedish external loan 
have sold at prices to yield a 3.23 to 4.28% basis. 
Proceeds of this loan to be used for the purchase of 
commodities in the U. S. Principal and interest pay- 
able in gold at the National City Bank of N. Y. City. 

FEDERAL LAND BANK, FARM LOAN 4%s. 
This issue of $54,000,000 will complete the require- 
ments of the Federal Land Banks through December 
31, 1919. Status as to taxation the same as Liberty 
3%s, excepting that they cannot be figured as in- 
vested capital in computing Federal Excess Profits 
tax. Bonds secured by equal amounts of first mort- 


gages on farm lands cultivated by their owners. Net 
4.38% to redemption date, 1924, and 4.50% thereafter 
In view of tax exemption, very attractive for larg: 
investors. Available in $50 and $25 denominations 

AMERICAN MUNICIPALS. Of varying invest 
ment character. All first-rate, and a number are among 
the strongest municipals available. Pennsylvania 4s 
enjoy practically same tax exemption privileges 
holders in Pennsylvania, as Liberty 3%s. Yield of 
Sebastian County 5s, very attractive. Rates of retur 
on other issues, excepting Pennsylvania 4s also ver 
satisfactory. Considering tax exemption from incon 
tax, these bonds should prove profitable for large 
investors. 

MORRIS & ESSEX RAILROAD 3%s. An ex 
ceptionally strong bond. Secured by first lien on 118 
miles and additionally by $1,441,800 of stock of the 
Sussex R. Principal and interest guaranteed by 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Legal for 
savings banks and trustees’ investments in a numbe: 
of states. Especially attractive for such institutions 
Yield not very high for private investor. 

NEW YORK TELEPHONE DEBENTURE 6s. A 
high-grade issue. Cumulative sinking fund sufficient 
to redeem entire issue before maturity at 110 an 
interest. Net income for past nine years has average! 
over 5% times interest charges. Value of real estat: 
and telephone plant alone more than twice total in 
debtedness outstanding. At offering price, yield figur 
ing payment at par is 5.90%, but additional income 
available from their being redeemable at a premium 
Total yield exceeds 6%, regardless of when bonds 
are called for redemption. 

SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER CORPORA 
TION DEBENTURE SERIES B 6s. Corporation 
owns and operates 4 important hydraulic generating 
plants, and steam plants in Fresno, Cal. and vicinity 
Franchise situation very satisfactory. Total interest 
charges earned about twice over in 1918. Carefully 
protected as to issuance of further indebtedness. 

COLUMBUS ELECTRIC 6% _ notes. Controls 
through ownership of -ecurities, the entire electric 
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lighting, power, gas and electric railway business in 
the city of Columbus, Ga., and vicinity, and also 
wholesale power business in a number of towns. Owns 
extensive power development. Present earnings are 
»ver 1% times all interest charges. Dividends have 
been paid regularly on preferred since 1907. 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER Ist 6s. Secured by 
a first lien upon the properties of the company, in- 
cluding its timber leases and water power rights on 
the Abitibi River in Ontario, together with pulp and 
paper mills, having an annual capacity of 120,000 tons. 
Net assets of company conservatively placed at nearly 
$14,000,000, or about 3 times total outstanding amount 
of first mortgage bonds. Interest charges earned with 
good margin. $100,000 maturing each February 1, 
from 1920 to 1934, inclusive, with ranging from 99.68 
to 97.50 according to maturity. 


McCORD MANUFACTURING CO. (DETROIT) 
Ist 6s. Essentially a real estate bond, secured by 
land, buildings and equipment of the company. Of- 
fered by a prominent house which has had a remarkable 
record trading with this class of securities. Company 
one of the largest exclusive manufacturers of auto- 
mobile radiators, together with gaskets and lubricators 
for gas and steam engines. Average net earnings dur- 
ing past five years equivalent to about 5 times interest 
charges on these bonds. Conservative schedule of 
amortization. Principal matures each January and 
July 1, 1920 to 1931, inclusive, excepting January, 
1920. All maturities available in $1,000 and $500 
denominations. 1931 maturity only available in $100 
pieces. 
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EMPIRE GAS & FUEL convertible 6s. Direct ob- 
ligation of Empire Gas & Fuel and other companies, 
which constitute essentially all of the natural gas and 
petroleum subsidiaries of the Cities Service system 
operating in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, will join 
in the execution of the indenture. Has very ample 
security in assets, and interest charges earned with 
good margin. Directly secured by 200% of their face 
value by Empire Gas & Electric collateral 6s. Con- 
vertible at any time at par into 8% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of company. Pennsylvania four mills 
tax refunded. Interest payable monthly. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY LUMBER Ist 6s. A 
first and closed mortgage on one of the few remain 
ing large stands of timber in the eastern section of 
the U. S., the value of the timber alone being in ex- 
cess of 3 times this issue of bonds. In last six years, 
interest charges on entire issue earned twice over an 
nually. Equity of bonds should increase as they are 
retired through sinking fund, and through apprecia- 
tion in the value of the standing timber. Excellent 
market for company’s products. 

FRED RUEPING LEATHER COMPANY 6% 
notes. Company is one of the largest tanners in the 
U. S., manufacturing a complete line of upper leather 
for shoes and some glove leathers. Property has shown 
remarkable expansion since it was established in 1854 
Interest charges strongly protected. Net assets as ot 
Dec. 31, 1918 more than twice outstanding amount 
of notes, and net current assets about 1% times. 
Notes carefully protected in event of creating any 
bond indebtedness. Only 1921 maturity available in 
$500 and $100 pieces. 


WALL STREET JOTTINGS 


A summary of the Inheritance Tax laws of the 
States of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut and 
of the Federal Government has been compiled in book- 
let form for distribution to trustees, executors, institu- 
tions and investors by Chas. W. Hill & Co., members 
New York Stock Exchange, of 2 Wall Street, New 
York. 

Are you “up” on acceptances? That is the question 
the National City Co., of this and fifty other cities, is 
asking its clients and banking officials. As part of its 
service to banks, the National City Co. has prepared a 
booklet entitled “Acceptances,” explaining this form of 
investment in detail. A copy of “Acceptances” will 
be mailed on request. 

William R. Compton Company is distributing free to 
investors a twenty-four page book for recording accu- 
rately by months various forms of income, taxable and 
exempt, and allowable deductions. The book contains 
a brief synopsis of the Federal income tax law and a 
concise statement of the tax exemption features of 
Liberty bond issues. 

Bankers Trust Company has prepared a convenient 
book giving values and yields of Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes. The book makes it possible to determine 
at a glance the yield of a bond at a given price, the 
scale being in tenths. A limited edition has been 
printed for distribution to banks and customers of the 
company. 

American Exchange National Bank has prepared 
for distribution a pamphlet entitled “Labor,” giving 
the outline of the present labor situation in America, 
the principal parties and their policies. 

Bankers Trust Company has issued a booklet entitled 
“Liberty Bond and Note Value Tables.” 

Sixth national annual convention of the Farm Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America will be held in 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago on September 23 
and 24. 

Charles C. Hood and Frederick D. Bolles, general 
partners, and Ferdinand F. Jelke, special partner, an- 
nounce that the firm of Hood & Bolles has been dis- 


solved and that they, as general partners, have formed 
the firm of Jelke, Hood & Bolles (members of the New 
York Stock Exchange) at 40 Wall Street. The firm 
will deal in bonds for investment. 

Thomas J. McManus, formerly with Ames, Emerich 
& Co., announces the opening of an office in the First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, under the firm name 
of McManus & Co., to deal in municipal and corpora- 
tion bonds. 

Messrs. Blodget & Co. of Boston and New York, 
announce the opening of a branch office in the Real 
Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia. The office will be 
under the management of J. K. Milnor. 

Nehemiah Friedman, formerly connected with New- 
burger, Henderson & Loeb, announces the opening of 
an office at 60 Beaver Street to conduct a general 
business in investment securities. 

At the organization meeting of the Textile Banking 
‘ompany, Inc., the following officers and directors were 
elected: 

President, Harvey D. Gibson, president Liberty Na 
tional Bank; vice-presidents, John P. Maguire, assistant 
cashier Liberty National Bank; Frank E. Spencer, 
formerly manager of sales for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany in Detroit; James D. Hopkins, formerly with L. 
F. Dommerich & Co.; treasurer, H. Wandolt, Lib- 
erty National Bank; secretary, John H. Jephson, form- 
erly with Schefer, Schramm & Vogel; directors, E. C. 
Converse, prominent capitalist of this city; Grayson 
M. P. Murphy and Eugene W. Stetson, both vice- 
presidents of the Guaranty Trust Company; Harvey D. 
Gibson and John P. Maguire, president and assistant 
cashier respectively of the Liberty National Bank. 

The creation of this company by the Guaranty Trust 
Company and the Liberty National Bank is regarded 
as probably the initial step toward specialization in the 
field of American industrial banking. The recent 
growth of the American textile industry in all of its 
branches—silk, wool, cotton, etc.—and its continued 
expansion, coupled with the lessons derived from the 
war, have made evident the necessity and advantages 
of a closer relationship between manufacturers, con- 
verters and other merchants and thir bankers. 
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FRISCO ADJUSTMENT 6s 
Better For Income Than Safety 

Frisco adjustment 6s are a fairly good 
investment, although of course the high 
income basis indicates that they are not in 
the first class as far as safety is concerned. 

Under the Government guarantee the 
interest on the bonds is provided with a fair 
margin and the company in 1918 earned 
within $2,500,000 of its guarantee—a rather 
respectable showing considering the gen- 
eral situation. 

The cumulative adjustment bonds come 
ahead of the income bonds, and as long as 
interest is paid on the latter the former are 
fairly safe. 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 4s 
A Bargain Bond 

The St. Louis Southwestern Consolidated 
4s are a first lien on 35% miles, a third lien 
on 586% miles, a first collateral lien on 111 
miles, and a third collateral lien on 642 
miles. They are also secured by the de- 
posit of $14,500,000 collateral. 

St. Louis Southwestern is the only one 
of the Gould properties that has managed 
to stay out of receivership, and we believe 
it is improbable that it will ever go into 
receivership. As a matter of fact, the influ- 
ence of the Goulds in any of their previous 
railroad enterprises is no longer very inti- 
mate, and these are now being operated by 
good railroad men. The total interest 
charges of the road are being earned with 
a good margin and the property has good 
prospects in our opinion, and we believe 
that you would be safe in buying the bonds, 
which may be bought now at bargain 
figures. 

SO. PAC. CONVERTIBLE 5s 
A Promising Oil-Rail 

Southern Pacific Convertible 5s are not 
only a good investment but with the pros- 
pect that the common stock into which the 
bonds are convertible will ultimately sell 
to substantially higher levels, we believe 
that you can safely hold your bonds al- 
though you have a profit. Southern Pacific 
is as much an oil stock as it is a railroad, 
and we doubt whether the shares around 
106-107 have really adjusted themselves to 
the oil situation. The stock exhibits a very 
strong tone at this writing, and we be- 
lieve that in spite of temporary irregularity, 
much greater prices are expected during the 
forthcoming movement in the rails. 


KEOKUK & DES MOINES 5s 

High Yield and Speculative Possibilities 

Keokuk & Des Moines 5s of 1925 are a 
first mortgage on the 162 miles of road 
of this Company, as well as most of its 
other properties, and are guaranteed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. This guar- 
antee, however, applies only to interest and 


not to principal, which explains the high 
yield (14%). During the period that the 
Rock Island road was in receivership, the 
Keokuk & Des Moines was separately 
operated, but since the reorganization be- 
came effective the company has again been 
operated by the Rock Island in accordance 
with the contract of 1878. Owing to the 
general uncertainty a protective committee 
was formed in 1915. No deposit of the 
bonds has yet been called for, however, as 
it was the committee’s intention merely 
to watch the situation and take such action 
as may be deemed necessary. The interest 
has been regularly paid. During the time 
that the road was independently operated 
(July 1, 1915 to June 25, 1917), the company 
failed to earn its charges, but interest pay- 
ments were made. - 

A dividend was recently paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, under the agreement with the 
Rock Island, which indicates that the little 
road’s earnings are improving. The bonds 
therefore seem to have good speculative 
possibilities. 

SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS 5s 
Guaranteed by Southern Pacific 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 4s of 
1945 are now quoted at about 66 to 67, 
and are rather inactive. The company has 
had poor earnings for some years, and in 
1917 had a deficit after charges, of $342,000. 
In 1918 it failed to earn its operating 
charges by $129,000, but received from the 
Government under the standard compensa- 


tion, $373,260, which would indicate a deficit 


after charges of about $575,000. It is clear 
then that the bonds are entirely dependent 
upon the Southern Pacific’s guarantee. In 
1903 the majority of the capital stock of 
the company was held by the Southern 
Pacific Company, but this ownership was for 
some reason declared to be illegal and the com- 
pany has since operated on an independent 
basis except for the bond guarantee. We 
presume that the rather low price of these 
bonds is due to some doubt as to the 
strength of the guarantee, although the 
latter is endorsed on the bonds themselves 
for both principal and interest. At present 
prices the yield is about 6.65%. 


DU PONT SECURITIES CO. 
Better than Du Pont Common 

We believe that Du Pont Securities will 
prove a better holding than Du Pont com- 
mon, and that the latter should be ex- 
changed for Du Pont Securities under the 
terms of the offer made by the Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

The shares of the Du Pont Securities Co. 
will participate in Du Pont’s expansion into 
other fields than the chemical and explosive 
industry, while Du Pont common will be 
restricted to earnings in those two lines. 
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B. F. GOODRICH 
Earnings Well Ahead of Dividends 

B. F. Goodrich is one of the most con- 
servative of the rubber concerns, and we 
would suggest that you hold your stock as 
it has good intrinsic value. In 1918 the com- 
pany earned its dividend on the common 
stock about eight times. We believe that 
eventually the dividend will be raised to 
around 6%. : 

Central Leather common has had fairly 
good earnings, in proportion to the divi- 
dends paid, but we do not think it is in the 
same class with Goodrich. 


WHITE MOTOR CO. 
A Solid Concern 

The White Motor Company is a conserva- 
tive concern and the stock does not fluctuate 
greatly in value. Earnings were about $14 
in 1916, $12 in 1917 and $8.40 in 1918 (par 
value of stock $50). The company has paid 
dividends at the rate of 8% since organized 
in 1916. 

President White in the 1918 report stated 
that $52,000,000 worth of products were sold 
to the United States and foreign countries, 
and that in spite of the cancellation of $16,- 
000,000 contracts, the company was in an ex- 
cellent position with its plant running to 
capacity on its standard products. 

While we think a good deal of White 
Motor, the stock has had an extreme ad- 
vance of at least 20 points, and we suggest 
that you await an opportunity during a re- 
action in the market to purchase the stock. 
We still believe it has possibilities for a 
further advance, but you would be taking 
a risk to purchase at these levels. 


ANACONDA 
Diversified Activities 

Anaconda is a diversified type of invest- 
ment. It may be a long time before Ana- 
acond may receive substantial returns from 
its South American investments, but in any 
active market for the copper stocks as a 
whole, Anaconda may be confidently ex- 
pected to discount future developments and 
sell substantially higher to anticipate such 
event. Great importance attaches to Ana- 
conda’s large silver productions, its owner- 
ship of the Alice Mine, and the prospects 
that silver will be in great demand very 
shortly. 

NIPISSING MINING CO. 
A Reliable Mining Stock 

Nipissing: This company is one of the 
leading silver producers of Cobalt, Canada, 
and has been mining since 1906. Some ex- 
perts believe that the mine of the company 
is approaching the exhaustion stage, but 
judging from its record, its reserves and 
steady earning power, there appears to be 
no immediate apprehension on this score. 

We believe that the shares are in a good 
position and likely to rally very substan- 
tially, and perhaps lead the market in the 
silver group when a general advance takes 
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place. The management is very conserva- 
tive and careful. 

While the stock is to a certain extent 
speculative it is much less so than the ma- 
jority of copper stocks. This company has 
paid regular dividends since organization in 
1906 although at varying rates. The present 
rate is 30%; $1 regular and 50c extra. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
A Long-Pull Buy 

International Nickel is now selling at a 
price which we regard as satisfactory for 
long pull prospects. The company has a 
virtual monopoly upon the production of 
nickel in the United States, and is very con- 
servatively and efficiently managed. Par of 
the stock is $25 and until recently paid divi- 
dends at the rate of $2 per share, the rate 
having been cut in half earlier in the year. 
The dividend was passed recently to con- 
serve cash. 

We believe that in a strong market for 
metal stocks, the issue will sell up and un- 
der more normal conditions we are inclined 
to look for higher prices eventually, as nickel 
will probably replace silver to a large extent 
in the future. The present high prices for 
silver are likely to continue, and we look to 
see nickel used largely as a substitute where 


possible. 
MAXWELL EXPECTS 
Earnings Improvement 

Maxwell common has shown an average 
earning power between August 1913 and 
July 1918 of about 144%. This of course, 
includes some very lean years. The com- 
pany made some very extraordinary earn- 
ings in 1916 and 1917 of around 30% in each 
year. This however, was due to special con- 
ditions, high prices and war conditions gen- 
erally. The earnings for last year were 
about 544%. The company only makes pub- 
lic its earnings statement once a year and we 
do not know what the present earnings are. 
You will remember that the first preferred 
dividend was passed in order to conserve 
working capital and with the taking over 
of the Chalmers Company, we expect to see 
a great improvement in earnings for 1919. 
It is not impossible that under present pe- 
culiar conditions of the market, the common 
stock may even cross the first preferred al- 
though we must say at this writing it looks 
rather remote. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 
Good Prospects 

Woolworth’s price is low compared with 
the company’s prospects. Earnings have in- 
creased steadily, even in the dull business 
year of 1914, from 8.73% in 1912, the com- 
pany’s first year, to 15.57% in 1916 and $6.72 
a share in 1917. In January 1912, the com- 
pany had 596 stores. It now has about 1,000 
stores. Its capitalization including mort- 
gages, preferred and common stock is a 
little smaller than in 1912. In other words, 
it has increased its net sales from $60,000,000 
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to $100,000,000 without increasing its capital- 
ization. Owing to quick turn over of goods 
the company suffers relatively little from 
high costs and business dullness. The com- 
pany is conservatively managed, and we sug- 
gest a purchase of this stock as an invest- 
ment on any recessions from present levels 
with a part of your funds. The company 
was fully analyzed in the April 27 issue of the 
Magazine. 
PAN-AMERICAN STILL ATTRACTIVE 
At Present Levels 

Pan American Petroleum has a 51% inter- 
est and practically controls the Mexican 
Petroleum Company and also has interest 
in other important oil properties, owning 
the ships which give transportation for the 
output of Mexican Petroleum, etc. The 
shares have not had such a large advance 
as Mex. Pet. and we still consider Pan 
American around present prices to be some- 
what undervalued. Ultimately, we believe 
to see the price at par as Pan American 
will certainly share in the prosperity that 
will come to Mex. Pet. ultimately. If you 
already hold Pan American, we believe that 
you can safely continue to do so, but we 
would suggest new commitment only on a 
decline or immediately if you can assume 
the risk of a 5 or 10 point decline in the 
entire market if necessary. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Good, But S. P. is Better 

Union Pacific is one of the strongest of 
the rails, but we would prefer Southern 
Pacific at the present prices, and believe 
that it will cross Union Pacific in the course 
ofa year. This is largely on the assumption 
that there will be a favorable decision in the 
Government oil suit, however. Southern 
Pacific has immense resources in its oil 
lands, and these should be worth over $300 
per share of stock. 

AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
Decline in Business 

American Locomotive earned 36% in 1916, 
21% in 1917 and 16% in 1918. Large con- 
tracts for new equipment have not been is- 
sued by the Railroad Administration, 
which accounts for the lack of business. 
Work was also suspended on _ nearly 
200 locomotives which were being built for 
the French Government. However, the com- 
pany has large orders for foreign con- 
tracts, and these are said to furnish sufficient 
business ito operate the plants outside of 
Pittsburgh at a reduced rate of production 
until the end of this month. The closing of 
the Pittsburgh plant in March was fore- 
cast in the 1918 report. 

A statement on May 24th to the effect 
that the company might increase the divi- 
dend rate in the near future but no explana- 
tion was given for such a policy. 
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BOOTH FISHERIES 
Is Accumulating Capital 
Booth Fisheries we have ‘been recom- 
mending for some time as a good long pul! 
speculation. On May 28th the company 
passed its dividend on the common stock 
but this action should not effect the pros- 
pects of the stock, as the company is ac- 
cumulating working capital and reducing its 
floating debt. The dividend was earned, ac- 
cording to an official statement, and the 
company is in a comfortable position. In 
view of the great demand for food products 
at the present time in Europe, we regard 
Booth Fisheries as a very good specvest- 
ment. 


READING 
Dividends are Safe 

Reading under Federal control would re- 
ceive an income from the railroad equal to 
7% on the common stock and about 18% 
has been estimated when profits from coal 
were included. This does not include the 
business of the Reading Iron Co. Segre- 
gation is always talked of, but it seems as 
far in the background as ever, although the 
possibility always exists of something being 
done. Compared with its dividend of $4 a 
share, the 1917 earnings were $7 but the 
average for the three year test period were 
about $9 while current earnings are about 
$14 (estimated). 

Government control or no Government 
control, the dividend is safe and this road 
has nothing to fear through being returned 
to private ownership. However, Reading is 
one of the most speculative among the rail 
roads so far as its price swings are con 
cerned. Ultimately we expect far bette: 
prices to prevail. 

bey gee ee ~ ELECTRIC 
A Good Long-Pull Prospect 

Westinghouse Electric is showing a sus- 
tained expansion in business that is being 
reflected in increasing earnings and for that 
reason the stock has tom strong. The fiscal 
year ended March 31 and while official state- 
ments are not available, rough estimates 
show an amount that can be applied to divi- 
dends, after allowance for taxes, that is 
equivalent to $9 a share, or almost 3 times 
present dividend requirements ($3.50). 

We regard Westinghouse as very suitable 
for a permanent investment. 


STUDEBAKER 
Prospects Heavily Discounted 

Studebaker has already had most of the 
advance we believe it to be entitled to based 
upon its peace prospects and the showing it 
made during the past year. We do not know 
whether you realized that Studebaker has 
advanced about 60 points in the past few 
months, and obviously this is not a good 
time to hold or purchase for permanent in- 
vestment. We suggest a switch from Stude- 
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baker into Southern Pacific for a rather 


longer pull. 
ce & A 
Prospects Doubtful 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit, now in a re- 
ceivership, is likely to be a very long drawn 
nut affair, and it is not improbable that 
sooner or later an assessment may be levied 
on the stock. It is possible, as you will see 
m reference to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, that some relief may come in the way 
if favorable legislation, and this would have 
the effect of placing the company in a much 
stronger position. 

However, there are too many uncertain- 
ties ahead to justify optimism, and on the 
whole we would suggest changing for Inter- 
national Nickel. Those who sell Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit will probably have the op- 
portunity of repurchasing again later to bet- 
ter advantage and meantime derive some in- 
come from their investment, the latter hav- 
ing better prospects during 1919. 


ERIE 
A Stock to be Wary Of 
Referring to your inquiry on Erie, this 
company has made a very disappointing 
showing under Government ownership, pos- 
sibly because of the general change of traf- 
fic under Government supervision. 
However, under its guarantee, along with 
its coal earnings the company is earning 
about 10% on the Ist and 2nd preferred. On 
an actual basis the company is not meeting 
its fixed charges, and if another rate increase 
is not received the situation will hardly 
improve when the railroads are turned bark 
to private operation at the end of this year. 
We suggest that you switch from Erie to 
Big Four, Southern Pacific or Southern 
Railway, all of which we think have good 
prospects. 


GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE 
1919 Earnings Smaller 

Gaston, Williams & Wigmore has been 
subject to exploitation in the present specu- 
lative market. Earnings for the year ended 
April 30, 1917-18 averaged over $10 a share 
(no par value)—-the 1919 report has not been 
made public although a statement has been 
issued that earnings have fallen off con- 
siderably. However, the company is going 
ahead with its reorganization and probably 
has good future prospects. 


MIDVALE STEEL 
Helped by Improving Trade 
Midvale Steel is expected to share in any 
upward movement in the steel group. Of 
course, the company has been war pros- 
perous, and the stock is not regarded as an 
investment. As a speculation it has fairly 
good possibilities and while we would not 
suggest new commitments in Midvale Steel, 
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we se no objection to holding same during 
the current movement. 


WABASH PREFERRED 
Dividends Postponed 

Wabash is not es the full dividend 
on the Preferred “A” stock. However, this 
estimate is based on vad 1917 “other income” 
and charges, and may not be very accurate. 
The company has made claims for about 
$3.000,000, in addition to the $5,900,000 under 
the guarantee. As it received only $4,- 
645,000 in actual advances, in 1918 it 
was certainly not in a position to pay divi 
dends. A statement issued last July stated 
that the Director-General had deferred pay- 
ments of dividends until contract terms 
should be determined. We doubt very much 
whether the back dividends will be paid, 
however, as the stock is not cumulative. 

The company last year earned from opera- 
tions on an actual basis $3,721,000, or $2,136,- 
000 less than the guarantee. This, however, 
was not such a bad showing as compared 
with many of the other Eastern roads. 


MANHATTAN ELEVATED 
Future Depends on Fare Increase 

Referring to your inquiry on Manhattan 
Elevated stock we think that the possibilities 
of further advance in the stock will de- 
pend largely upon a fare increase. A short 
time ago, Commissioner Nixon issued a 
statement saying that he would do his best 
to help the traction companies out of their 
difficulties and this was assumed to mean 
that he would favor an increase in fares. 
However, it now develops that this was 
not his purpose and prospects are again 
rather uncertain. It seems to be the policy 
of the Mayor to force the companies into the 
hands of the City. In view of all this, we 
think it might be wise for you to sell half 
of your stock at present prices and switch 
to some good rail stock such as Atchison 
or Southern Pacific. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
Sells Low, and Deserves It 

Baltimore & Ohio was placed on a divi- 
dend basis of 4%, but the company is not 
earning this dividend. We believe, however, 
that it is assured so long as the Govern- 
ment is in control. The indicated earnings 
for 1917 were only 4.65% on the common 
stock. The present price, however, has ap- 
parently discounted some of the unfavor- 
able factors in the situation. We would 
much rather prefer Chesapeake & Ohio 
which offers a better purchase. That road 
is well able to pay its current dividend of 
$4 out of its own earnings. It is growing 
and the long pull prospects are very bright. 


RAY HERCULES 
Has Potential Strength 
Ray Hercules Copper Company is a good 
property and while the company has been 
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tied up for funds on account of the erection 
of a plant and the debt that this incurred 
we think that this will work out all 
right, and that the stock is selling low 
enough now. It is, of course, a speculative 
issue, but the long pull prospects are good. 
In this connection, we might add that the 
present price of Ray Hercules is con- 
siderably under the price at which it was 
first placed with the public, in fact under the 
price at which the insiders got their stock, 
and under these circumstances we consider 
it attractive. 
NAT’L RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
An Attractive Speculation 

National Railways of Mexico 2nd pre- 
ferred, is a very speculative issue, but we 
think at 8 it is fairly attractive. 

Mexico must sooner or later acquire a 
stable government, and when this happens 
the National Railways will doubtless be re- 
habilitated. A plan was recently suggested by 
the Mexican expert of Lansburgh Bros., in 
which it was proposed to use the lands con- 
taining oil or mineral resources still in the 
hands of the Government as mortgage se- 
curity for a loan to the National Railways. 
Such a scheme would doubtless be put 
through if the Mexican Government had 
capable men at its head and if the political 
organization were not so permeated with 
graft. : 

The present price is a recession from a 
high of 14 reached this year, and it might 
be well for you to secure part of your hold- 
ings at the present price, if you wish to take 
the risk. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Faces Rate Difficulties 

American Public Utilities averaged about 
10% on its preferred stock during the years 
1913-1917, but in 1918 the earnings dropped 
to 5.6%. Earnings on the common varied 
from 4% to 7%, with nothing in 1918. The 
preferred dividend of 6% has been paid 
regularly; the common was passed in 1915. 

This company has the same difficulty 
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which has confronted all public utilities, 
namely the rate problem. One of its sub- 
sidiaries, the Harlem City Gas Company, 
was forced into receivership. We do not 
think that the outlook is very favorable, and 
it might be well for you to take your loss 
and buy a good copper stock such as Ana- 
conda or American Smelting, which we be- 
lieve have fair prospects for advancement. 


PIERCE OIL 
Dividends Probable 

Pierce Oil has been reporting excellent 
earnings and we believe the common stock 
to be very near dividends. This company is 
in the Ranger field as well as in the Mexi- 
can Oil Fields, has a capable management 
and it would appear that it has good possi- 
bilities of showing a steady expansion in its 
business. We believe that this stock is a 
good long pull speculation. 


PHILIP MORRIS 
Has Possibilities 

Philip Morris Company manufactures a 
leading high grade cigarette and under its 
new affiliations with the Tobacco Products 
and United Cigars Stores management, it 
is expected that the sale of this brand will 
be materially increased. 

During the past seven years the company 
has averaged about $200,000 annually, and 
last year earnings were increased to $271,000. 
These amounts were before provision for 
Federal Income and Excess Profit Taxes. 

The new company has 300,000 shares of 
stock, par value $10. Rights to subscribe 
at $4 a share were given Tobacco Products 
shareholders for each share held. 

The stock has been active on the N. Y. 
Curb, having advanced to the present quota- 
tions, which has naturally brought about 
considerable profit-taking. But there is evi 
dence of accumulation by strong interests, 
and we think that the shares are at present 
in a relatively strong technical position. It is 
a low-price speculative issue possessing 
good prospects. 





SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO INQUIRIES 


The heavy volume of inquiries which this publication is receiving makes it necessary to ask our sub- 
scribers to co-operate with us in order that we may maintain and improve the high quality of service which 


the Investors’ Personal Service Department renders to our readers. 
1. Not more than three inquiries be submitted at one time. 


We therefore suggest that: 
Occasionally a subscriber sends in a long lis 


of securities, asking for an opinion on each. The careful manner in which the Department handles its inquiries 
makes it impossible to give same the immediate attention necessary, without slighting other inquiries. 

2. Trial subscribers are entitled to an opinion on ONE security, in terms of our “trial offer.” 

3. Im case an immediate answer is desired on mure than three securities, we make a charge of $1 each for 
the additional number (but not to Investment Letter subscribers). 

4. Enclose stamp or stamped self-addressed envelope. 

The above suggestions are drawn up for the benefit and protection of our subscribers and those inquiries 


which conform with them will receive first attention. 


SPECIAL ANALYTICAL REPORTS—When @ reader wishes a special investigation or a special analys's 
of a security or a subject we shall be pleased to submit an estimate of the special charge for such work. We 
compile many Reports of this kind which are highly valued by purchasers. 





Chain Stores Will Girdle the Earth 


By ARTHUR C. WATT 


Duke Joins Whelan in Mammoth Foreign Trade Expan- 
sion Movement—Plan Includes Manufacturing, Trans- 
portation, Retailing and Financial Operations 


ECENT reports of a gigantic 
R chain-store system throughout 

the world have stirred Wall 
Street as it has seldom been stirred 
before. 

As the realization dawned that the 
possibilities and ramifications of this 
daring business venture were limited 
only by the population of almost the 
entire world—that a history-making 
step was being taken by one of the 
most successful group of business men 
in America—people rubbed their eyes 
and began to inquire for further par- 
ticulars about this remarkable under- 
taking, behind which are the guiding 
hands of the famous business pioneers— 
George J. Whelan and James B. Duke. 


Duke and Whelan Join Hands 


The official explanatory statement 
issued by the United Retail Stores 
Corporation (the newly formed con- 
cern) says: 

“George J. Whelan and James B. 
Duke have organized the United Re- 
tail Stores Corporation to take ad- 
vantage of present conditions and to 
extend a system of manufacturing 
businesses and retail chain stores 
throughout the world for merchandis- 
ing of all kinds. 

“This organization brings Messrs. 
Duke and Whelan, with all their re- 
spective business associates, back into 
their intimate relationship sustained 
several years ago. The partnership of 
aggressive manufacturing, commer- 
cial and retailing forces marks the be- 
ginning of a world-wide campaign for 
new business. 

“The charter of the company, 
which was incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware, authorizes it to en- 
gage not only in the retailing of all 
kinds of commodities but in the pro- 
duction of raw material and in manu- 


facturing, as well as the financing of 
such operations. 

“The United Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion will begin operations at once by 
inviting the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany to become associated with it. 
Other important systems of chain 
stores in America, Europe, South 
America and the Orient, selling to- 
bacco, confectionery, groceries, cloth- 
ing and general commodities, will in 
time be identified with the new con- 
cern. 

“The capital stock consists of 100,- 
000 shares of 8% preferred cumula- 
tive and 1,600,000 shares of common 
stock without par value. All shares 
have full voting power, and a substan- 
tial amount of the stock has already 
been subscribed.” 

It is significant to note that other 
retail stores systems in this country 
and abroad will be invited to become 
identified with the new corporation. 
Also, that its charter is broad enough 
to enable the company to engage in 
“the production of raw material and in 
manufacturing, as well as the financ- 
ing of such operations.” In this man- 
ner the company can become a com- 
plete merchandising cycle—produc- 
tion, manufacturing, transportation, 
retailing, financing, etc., thereby con- 
serving for itself the combined profits 
to be derived from these various 
operations, similar to the plan so suc- 
cessfully followed by the Standard Oil 
Company. 


United Cigar Stores the Nucleus 


The United Cigar Stores Company 
will become a part of the new corpora- 
tion and negotiations are now going 
on for the acquisition of another large 
retail tobacco chain system in this 
country as well as for certain cigar or 
tobacco companies, etc. 
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National prohibition effective on 
July 1, is favorable to the United Ci- 
gar Stores’ operations in this country 
for several reasons: First, hundreds 
of valuable saloon locations will be 
available for retail stores; second, the 
probable increase of tobacco consump- 
tion by those formerly inclined to 
stronger stimulants. Another factor 
of importance is the additional demand 
for candy and so-called “soft drinks,” 
the trade prospects of which in all 
probability will not be overlooked by 
the new concern. In fact, it would 
not be surprising if some candy chain 
stores also will figure in the organiza- 
tion, which has not yet completed its 
negotiations for additional links in its 
world-wide chain. 


Basis of Merchandising Policy 


“Giving the people what they want” 
is the basis upon which the new com- 
pany is founded and although prefer- 
ence, no doubt, will be given to goods 
of American manufacture, yet a con- 
centrated effort will be made to sup- 
ply practically everything a person 
eats, wears or uses in his particular 
part of the world. 

The British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany (a Duke enterprise) which has 
selling stations in nearly all parts of 
the world (except the United States 
and Great Britain) together with 
numerous factories, warehouses, etc., 
would afford valuable distributing 
facilities for the United Retail Stores. 
Whether any such joint arrangements 
will be made, however, is only a mat- 
ter of conjecture at this time, as no of- 
ficial word as yet has been forthcom- 
ing to that effect, but the importance 
of a “ready made” distributing organi- 
zation cannot be underestimated. 

A brilliant example of what can be 
accomplished in the retail tobacco 
field is indicated by the success of the 
United Cigar Stores Company. Start- 
ing in a small way some years ago, 
George Whelan demonstrated the 
value of his “Chain Store” plan in 
Syracuse, New York, after which he 
came to New York City. He then con- 
vinced financial people in that city, 
and store after store was established 
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until the company now has more than 
1,300 of them. These stores not only 
are handling the United brands, but 
also those of other manufacturers as 
well as other readily salable articles, 
such as candy, chewing gum, safety 
razors, etc., which do not increase the 
ordinary overhead charges. A further 
elaboration of this plan on a larger 
scale is likely to be one of the prin- 
cipal policies of the new company. It 
is claimed that the corporate charter 
also provides that operations will pro- 
ceed in close observance with the vari- 
ous forms of economic legislation in 
this and other countries. 

As the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany is evidently going to be the nuc- 
leus of the international corporation, 
a brief reference to it is in order. 

The present capitalization consists 
of $30,000,000 of common stock and 
$5,000,000 of 7% cumulative preferred, 
all of $100 par value, the latter being 
redeemable at $140 a share. There are 
271,620 shares of the common and 45,- 
267 shares of the preferred outstand- 
ing at present. As the new United 
Retail Stores Corporation has 1,600,- 
000 shares of common and_ 100,000 
shares of 8% cumulative preferred, 
neither issue of which has any par 
value, there is apparently enough 
stock on hand to exchange for the 
issues of the United Cigar Stores and 
other corporations on a fairly liberal 
basis, so that the tremendous business 
expansion plan to which the new com- 
pany is committed, can be carried out. 

Shares of the new Retail Stores Cor- 
poration were recently introduced to 
tiading on the New York Curb Market 
and at this writing are selling around 
$80 a share on a “when, as, and if is- 
sued” basis, although application to 
list the stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange will in all likelihood be 
made later. Rumor has it that two 
shares of this stock will be given in 
exchange for every one share of 
United Cigar Stores common, and an 
official confirmation of the plan is ex- 
pected to be made in the near future. 

Sales of the Cigar Stores Company 
in 1918 were nearly 75% greater than 
those reported for 1915 and earnings 
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also have been satisfactory for the 
last three years as of December 31. 

The net profits for 1916 were $3,- 
059,933 ; 1917, $2,873,501, and 1918, $4,- 
010,205. On a per share basis this 
works out for the preferred and com- 
mon stocks as follows: 


Preferred 
$67.59 


Common 
$10.10 
63.47 9.41 
88.58 13.60 

The 7% dividend on the preferred 

stock (all of which is closely held) has 
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ized common stock from $30,000,000 
to $60,000,000, regarding which an 
official of the company is quoted as 
saying, “The United Cigar Stores 
need no money and therefore will 
not sell my stock. Any deals which 
are in prospects will be by an ex- 
change of stock. The company pro- 
poses a stock dividend to shareholders 
also.” 


Official details of how this adjust- 
ment of capitalization is going to work 





UNITED CIGAR STORES OF AMERICA AND SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


ASSETS 


Leasehold int., mortgages, etc 

Trade-marks, good-will, etc 

Investments 

Deferred assets 

Stock held for employees 
Current Assets. 

Cash and demand loans 

Bills and accounts receivable 

Interest receivable 

Inventories 


‘ 


Total Current Assets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


1917 
$ 4,290,291 
21,400,000 
868,179 
3,539,474 
485,222 388,178 
2,984,944 
1,341,645 


13,270/900 
$17,597,489 
$49,260,806 


2,696,582 
1,091,266 
8 


290 
7,445,574 


1,982,335 
1,268,280 





10,020,949 








$11,241,712 $13,271,564 


$44,306,957 





$43,854,730 


LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Funded debt 

Reserves (provisional surplus) 

Profit and loss surplus 
Current Liabilities: 

Accounts and bills payable 

Rents received not due 


Reserve for taxes accrued, including Federal Taxes 


(estimated) 
Total Current Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


$ 4,527,000 
27,162,000 


$ 4,527,000 
27,162,000 


3,859,663 
5,057,762 


7,519,947 
77,460 
1,046,974 





2,798,610 
3,683,217 


4,755,824 
74,813 
853,266 








$ 8,644,381 
$49,260,806 


$4,115,245 
$44,306,957 


$ 5,683,903 
$43,854,730 











been paid without interruption since 
1912. A dividend of 54% was paid on 
the common in 1913 and then gradu- 
ally raised as follows: 6% in 1914; 
61%4% in 1915; 7% in 1916; 734% in 
1917; 844% in 1918; and payments so 
far in 1919 have been on a 9% annual 
basis. 
United Cigars Increases Stock 

On April 11, 1919, stockholders at a 

special meeting increased the author- 


out in connection with the new United 
Retail Stores Corporation are not 
available at this writing, but the mar- 
ket rise of United Cigar Stores stock 
from a low of $107% in January of 
this year to a high of around $170 a 
share indicates that shareholders will 
be fittingly remembered when the 
United Retail Stores Corporation 
takes over the United Cigar Stores. 

Based upon the financial reports 
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made public, United Cigars hardly 
seems to be a “bargain” around pres- 
ent price levels, $170, however, and the 
past earning record fails to show that 
the current 9% dividend rate can be 
maintained on the recently authorized 
100% increase in capitalization. Pres- 
ent dividend requirements for the 
common call for a distribution at the 
rate of $2,444,580 annually, which plus 
dividend requirement of the preferred 
amounting to $316,890, makes total 
disbursements of $2,761,470. It is not 
known at this time how much of the 
new $30,000,000 stock will be issued, 
but it is apparent that much greater 
earning power will have to be de- 
veloped in order to maintain the pres- 
ent dividend rate on the additional 
stock when issued. For example, if 
that now outstanding were doubled, 
dividend charges would then amount 
to $2,444,580 more, or a grand total of 
$5,206,050, which is more ‘than the 
company has ever been reported to 
earn in a single year. 

Theoretical equities of a tangible 
nature behind the common stock were 


placed at approximately $54 a share, 


according to the 1918 statement. 
Trade-marks, brands, good will, etc., 
all of which have a tremendous sales 
value, amounted to about $79 a share, 
making the book value of the stock 
around $133 a share, according to the 
consolidated balance sheet shown on the 
preceding page. 

Sales since January 1, 1919, are re- 
ported to- have shown a large increase 
and the current business is supposed 
to be running at the rate of more than 
$60,000,000 annually, an indicated in- 
crease of nearly 20% over the compa- 
ny’s previous biggest year. 

George J. Whelan, President of the 
Tobacco Products Corporation, and 
the power behind United Cigar Stores, 
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heads the United Retail Stores Corpo- 
ration with W. R. Perkins, who is as- 
sociated with P. Lorillard, as vice- 
president ; James B. Duke, the domin- 
ating force in the British-American 
Tobacco Company and popularly re- 
ferred to as the “Tobacco King,” is a 
director ; as is also Sidney S. Whelan, 
who is prominently identified with 
various activities in the tobacco world. 


Allied With New Foreign Trade Firms 


Two other foreign trade concerns, 
the American Foreign Corporation and 
the Tobacco Products Export Corpo- 
ration, have been formed by the To- 
bacco Products and affiliated interests 
(Whelan-Duke group) and the pro- 
posed activities of these companies 
(which should also reflect favorably 
upon the future operations of such 
concerns as Robert Morris & Com- 
pany, United Profit Sharing, etc.) will 
be outlined in a later issue of this 
magazine, together with a brief sketch 
of how an English organization and 
another American concern have been 
organized to compete in foreign fields. 

A ship is already being loaded by the 
American Foreign Trade Corporation 
for Constantinople, and will carry a 
cargo of clothing, boots, shoes, grocer- 
jes, etc., and bring back in exchange 
such commodities as oriental rugs, raw 
silk, dates, figs, etc. President Day 
recently sailed for Paris from whence 
he will go to Constantinople and be on 
hand when the first shipment of his 
company arrives. Other officials and 
numerous trade representatives are in 
various parts of the world preparatory 
to 'the launching of what promises to 
be one of the greatest merchandising 
enterprises in all history—the signal 
for which was the official signing of 
the peace treaty. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Two members of the editorial staff of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
have gone into business together. Rumors have been circulated that Mr. Wyckoff was 
associated with this new firm. Neither Mr. Wyckoff nor THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET are connected in any way with this new investment house, nor with any; 
other brokerage, investment, or banking house whatsoever, or are likely to be. 

The new firm has the best wishes of everybody connected with our organization. 

THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. 





Atlantic Coast Line and 
Louisville & Nashville 


By GEORGE S. HAMMOND 


Good Progress of These Two Companies—Comparative 
Value of Securities—Prospects 


for the 


NE of the best examples among 

American railroads of the tail wag- 

ging the dog in the matter of cor- 
porate control is found in the Atlantic 
Coast Line and its virtual subsidiary, the 
Louisville and Nashville. The Louisville, 
together with the controlled Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis lines, earns 
over twice as much gross revenue as the 
parent company and is an exceptionally 
valuable property. Because of the close 
relationship between the two companies, 
the Coast Line’s status can be completely 
outlined only by reference to the affairs 
of the Louisville, as well as to its inde- 
pendent showing, though obviously the 
bondholders and minority stockholders of 
the latter are not so intimately concerned 
with the affairs of the Coast Line. 


Location of the Roads 


The Coast Line consists of about 4,800 
miles of road running south from Wash- 
ington and Norfolk to southern Florida 
and in general lies closest to the shore 
line of the three principal roads—South- 
ern, Seaboard, and Coast Line—in 
this territory. It reaches practically all 
of the important ports, including Charles- 
ton, Port Royal, Savannah and Bruns- 
wick. At Augusta the lines connect with 
those of the Louisville, through the 
jointly owned Georgia Railroad, and also 
at Montgomery. 

The Louisville in turn runs from these 
points to New Orleans, Birmingham, 
Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, St. 
Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, making 
a comprehensive combined system of 13,- 
121 miles, occupying a territory east and 
west of the Southern and east of the 
Illinois Central. 

The difference in the territories served 
by the two roads produces considerable 
variation in the character of the traffic 


Future 


carried. For example, the Coast Line 
receives a great deal of agricultural and 
forest products, while the Louisville de- 
rives about two thirds of its tonnage from 
coal and other mineral freight. The 
Louisville has, and requires, heavier 
track, heavier equipment, and a greater 
amount of second track. 

The Coast Line began operations in 
1902 and has been a regular dividend 
payer ever since. The reason for the 
road’s success may be found in its moder- 
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ate capitalization, economical operation 
and co-operative dividend policy. The 
management has paid for its expansion 
in recent years fully as much from sur- 
plus revenues as from new securities. At 
the end of 1918 the capitalization con- 
sisted of : 

Funded Debt 


Pfd. and Subsidiary Stock 
Common Stock 


$211,206,845 
The debt appears rather heavy in rela- 
tion to the stock, but $35,000,000 of it is 
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represented by the Collateral Trust 4s of 
1952, secured by pledge of $36,720,000 
Louisville and Nashville stock, and 3,060 
shares of Louisville Property Company 
stock. The dividend return on the stock 
is $2,570,400 (at 7%), or $1,170,400 


more than the bond interest involved. 


Operating Statistics 
Operating statistics are missing from 
the 1918 report of the Louisville, but, as 
this year was highly abnormal, the 1917 


ATL COAST LINE 


Revenue 


OYeors ended 


ended June 30. 


figures will afford a satisfactory compari- 
son of some of the more important items 
for the two properties. 


TABLE I—(1917 FIGURES) 

Coast Louis- 

Line ville 

Gross revenues per mile... .$9,217 $15,161 
Frgt. revenue per train mile.. 3.336 3.057 
Pasgr. revenue per train mile. 1.208 1,711 
Freight Density, tons 627,915 1,572,926 
Avg. revenue train load, tons. 345.8 438.1 
Avg. ton mile rate, cts.....  .965 .698 
It may be noted that the Coast Line 
with its lighter train loads and only two- 
fifths as great freight traffic density, 
earned more per revenue freight train 
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mile, and over three-fifths as much gross 
revenues per mile as the Louisville. Thus 
do the higher rates offset seemingly ad- 
verse factors, and we find that the two 
roads operate on almost exactly a dead 
level of relative costs as shown in Table 
II. Louisville has gained upon its parent 
in this respect, however, without sacrifice 
of standards of maintenance. 


TABLE II—PER CENT EXPENSES TO 
GROSS 


1917 1916 *1916 *1915 1914 


Coast Line. 67.58 64.47 66.18 72.63 71.16 
Louisville . 68.91 64.75 65.97 76.41 75.13 
Advantage, Coast 

7.21 


Line . 1.33 27 3.78 3.97 


*Years to June 30th. 

tAdvantage, Louisville. 

Since Louisville has shown somewhat 
the better tendency in keeping down op- 
erating costs—though both roads are 
worked at a high degree of efficiency—it 
would seem to have the better outlook, 
other things being equal. Of the “other 
things” perhaps the most important is the 
growth of traffic, which is brought out in 


TABLE III—GROWTH OF TRAFFIC 


Gross revenues, Coast Line Louisville 
1910 $29,810,268 $52,433,382 
Gross revenues, 
1917 76,907,387 
Gross revenues, 
1918 
Increase, 


1917 over 1910 48% 47% 
Increase, 


1918 over 1910 91% 93% 

Again we find but little to guide us in a 
choice between the two stocks as the dif- 
ferences in the relative gains are too 
small to have any significance. 

From the stock standpoint it is impor- 
tant in determining the prospects of the 
two issues to note the ratio of bonds to 
stock. We have already observed that 
the Coast Line has roughly twice as much 
bonds as stock. The similarity of the two 
roads even extends to the capitalizations, 
however, as the following figures for the 
Louisville show : 


Funded debt $168,112,825 
Capital Stock 72,000,000 


$240,112,825 
Equal gains or losses in earnings will 


thus have practically the same effect in 
altering the sums available for dividends. 


44,063,331 


56,992,329 101,392,792 
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Coast Line’s Equity in Undistributed 
Louisville Profits 


As the Coast Line owns 51% of the 
stock of the Louisville, it has an equity 
of like percentage in all profits above the 
7% (5% in 1915 and 6% in 1916) which 
the Louisville actually distributes in divi- 
dends. In this connection it is of interest 
to compare the sums reported earned on 
both stocks, and also the Coast Line’s 
percentages earned plus its accrued 
amounts in undistributed Louisville 
profits for each year. 


TABLE IV—EARNED ON STOCK, 
PERCENTAGES 

Coast Line 

Louisville Actual Adjstd. 

12.95 17.00 

11.93 14.43 

11.50 12.70 

10.71 11.61 

6.29 13.57 

11.31 20.31 

14.39 22.96 

10.80 15.31 

11.24 15.97 


*June 30th Years. 


From the foregoing calculation we 
might interpret Coast Line at 104 as a 
better buy than Louisville at 117, but 
there is still another item not to be over- 
looked. Louisville owns a majority of 
the stock of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and St. Louis, which sometimes earns a 
good margin over the dividends paid, and 
while part of this accrues indirectly to 
the Coast Line, were it calculated as a 
part of Table IV the slight margin in the 
Coast Line’s favor would practically dis- 
appear. It might also be added that the 
management is highly conservative in the 
matter of dividends and as long as the 
Louisville continues to pay only 7% divi- 
dends, that rate is better protected by the 
revenues in hand than is that of the con- 
trolling company. The high earning 
power of both stocks is evident from the 
percentages given. 


Growth of Surplus 


In the space of six and one-half years 
covered by the tabulation, the surpluses 
of the two companies have grown as fol- 
lows: 
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Coast Line 
$42,858,174 
25,301,884 


$35,629,147 $17,556,290 
Book Value, Stock $215 $163 
The difference in book value per share 
is quite marked, but the Coast Line car- 
ries its Louisville stock at only about $140 
per share, whereas if it were to carry it 
at a book value of $215 per share, its own 
book value would be about $207, or al- 
most as much as that of the larger road. 
Again we find the parallel hard to avoid. 
Both properties have the distinction of 
being numbered among the select group 
of roads which actually earned their gov- 
ernment rentals in 1918. The following 
income accounts of the two roads were 
materially exceeded by the revenues of 
1916 and 1917, and are, therefore, a con- 
servative statement of earning power. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 1918 


Louisville Coast Line 
$19,367,632 $11,175,148 
17,310,494 10,180,915 
2,512,827 3,888,229 


Louisville 
Dec. 31, 1918.... $75,496,285 
June 30, 1912.... 39,867,138 





Operat’g Income, 
Actual 

Gov. Rental 

Other Income... 





19,823,321 
8,803,964 


14,069,144 
6,784,312 


Total Income... 
Fixed charges... 





11,019,357 7,284,332 


4,808,993 


Net Income .... 
Dividends 





Surplus 5,979,357 2,475,839 


The companies have done far better 
than the average of American railroads 
as a whole thus far in 1919. For the 
first four months the increases in gross, 
after allowance for the higher rates in 
effect, indicate that traffic has been well 
maintained. Net naturally suffered some 
decline, Coast Line’s figures dropping 
from $5,023,818 for the four months 
ended April 30, 1918, to $3,704,138 for 
the corresponding period of this year 
The Louisville’s net fell from $6,486,239 
to $3,292,397. Even with these decreases, 
Coast Line earned its full dividend for 
the four months, after making allowance 
for other income as in 1918, while the 
larger road earned nearly all of the divi- 
dends accrued. 

Fairly large capital expenditures were 
made in 1918, though not nearly as large 
as those required on lines operating in 
more congested territory. Like the other 
Southern roads, they appear to have had 
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a capacity well in excess of normal needs, 
the war serving to take up the slack rather 
than straining facilities to the breaking 
point. As both the Walters roads entered 
that trying year with well filled treasuries, 
they were able to finance their expendi- 
tures without difficulty by the sale of a 
moderate amount of bonds. 

The Coast Line sold $5,503,848 Gen- 
eral Unified Bonds, while the Louisville 
placed $7,186,005 of various issues. At 
the end of the year the smaller road had 
$13,826,453 current assets against $5,- 
133,266 current liabilities. The Louis- 
ville’s figures were $10,793,443 and $8,- 
240,542 respectively. This contrasts with 
the highly unsatisfactory condition of 
many railroad treasuries and there are 
no difficult financial problems to be 
solved in the near future. 

The bonds are all on a high investment 
plane, though of course the precise de- 
gree of safety varies with the different 
divisional liens and with the relative seni- 
ority of the general mortgages. 

There would seem to be no question 
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but what the government valuations, 
when announced, will show book values 
for the stocks well above their current 
quotations. With anything approaching 
equitable treatment in the matter of rate 
regulation, the full 7% dividends are as- 
sured and ultimately should be increased. 
As recently as 1916 Coast Line sold at 
126 and Louisville at 140. Seven years 
previous they reached 143% and 162% 
respectively. 


PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS 


Louis. & Nash. Atlantic Coast 
High Low High Low 
122% 113 107 95 
..124 110 109 8934 
13334 103 119 947% 
140 121% 126 10634 
130% 104% 116 98 
141% 125 126 114 
..142% 126% 133% 112 
13034 
into their 


138 148% 
No one who has looked 

worth can fail to be impressed by their 

desirability as present purchases, except 

the utter pessimist on the railroad situ- 

ation as a whole. 





TEXAS OIL PRODUCTION LEADS OTHER STATES 


(C>*™ has displaced cotton as King. In Texas, where the greatest oil field in the world 

has been proved and developed in the past two years, they call it “liquid gold.” 
The better grades of oil produced in this territory come out of the wells under gas 
pressure with a heavy foam which, in color, is golden—hence the appellation “liquid 
gold.” Another reason is that the oil produced in Texas alone in the year 1918 exceeded 
the gold production of the United States and Alaska. 

The Texas Field is being extended with marvelous rapidity. Lands which six 
months ago were considered outside of the oil field are every day coming into the 
proven field with big wells, some running as high as eight to ten thousand barrels per 
day, until now the best oil men in the country hesitate to say that oil does not under- 
lie all of the State of Texas. It is true that the big production is secured in pools and 
new pools are being discovered every day; but the wildcatter is pretty certain to get 
oil, although, of course, some of the outlying wells come in with small production. 

The percentage of well failures in Texas is remarkably low, and this has been an 
important factor in securing a more rapid development of the field than in any other 
State where oil has been discovered. 

The Texas failures for the first quarter of 1919 represented only 12% of the wells 
drilled, while the supposedly proved and consistent Oklahoma fields during the same 
period showed 29% dry holes and Kansas showed 20%. In Texas the average initial 
production of wells brought in during the first quarter of 1919 was 416 barrels a day 
as compared with 101 barrels in Oklahoma and 52 barrels in Kansas.—Knauth, Nachod 
and Kuhne. 
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Facts About American Ice 
By A. U. RODNEY 


Mild Winter Forecasts Good Year—Large ‘‘Charge-Offs’’ 
Disclose Hidden Values—Market Position 
of Stocks 


the American Ice situation are 

well worth recording just now 
since there are indications that the 
corner may have been turned. Amer- 
ican Ice is making money; but will it 
keep on, and if so, what effect should 
this have on the company’s securi- 
ties? 

A monopoly in the ice business was 
the probable intention of the original 
sponsors of American Ice. A _ large 
number of ice companies located in 
Washington, D. C., New York, Maine, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts were taken into the combina- 
tion and the business activities of the 
various companies covered the manu- 
facture of ice, a wholesale and retail 
business in artificial and natural ice, 
and the necessary shops for maintain- 
ing equipment of wagons, harness, 
tools, etc. 

When the present management took 
up the reins over twelve years ago it 
got a great big unwieldly hulk with 
many debts and not a dollar of credit. 
The proposition struggled along, and 
its new managers with grim determi- 
nation set to the task of placing the 
company on a substantial and pros- 
perous basis. The holding company 
in its name of the American Ice Se- 
curities Company, from 1905 to 1917, 
owned $14,858,300 of the $15,000,000 
old 6% cumulative preferred and most 
of the $7,500,000 common of the 
American Ice Company. 

The superstructure of a_ holding 
company was too wasteful in the eyes 
of the new management and, in Jan- 
uary, 1917, it was arranged to do away 
with the holding company. Under the 
plan, stockholders of the American 
Ice Securities were offered the privi- 
lege to subscribe to 57,156 shares of 
the new 6% non-cumulative preferred 


Nc developments and facts in 


stock, par $100, of the American Ice 
Company at $66 a share, with a bonus 
of 40% of American Ice Company 
common stock. The funds thus re- 
ceived were used for the purpose of 
redeeming $2,972,650 6% debentures. 

When the dissolution was finally 
effected in May of that year, the re- 
maining assets were distributed 
among American Ice Securities stoek- 
holders, each receiving 48% in prefer- 
red and 25% in common of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company, and 60c a share in 
cash. Thus, the financial structure of 
the system was entirely reconstructed, 
after years of building up of the busi- 
ness until it was placed upon a sound 
earning basis. 

During the War 

There are two distinct classes of 
companies in the ice business. One is 
dependent almost entirely upon na- 
tural ice and the other, on which 
American Ice stands alone, is not de- 
pendent upon natural ice, but is well 
equipped to manufacture artificial ice. 
A cold winter with its resultant large | 
crop of natural ice places a manufac- 
turing company, if not at a disad- 
vantage, at least in a less satisfactory 
position. Last year all sorts of diffi- 
culties were encountered. Owing to 
the necessity of conserving stocks of 
ammonia for war purposes, an ice ad- 
ministrator was appointed and such 
conservation was effected that most 
of the artificial ice plants were ob- 
liged to shut down. American Ice had 
to meet equal competition with na- 
tural ice companies and how well this 
was dorie can be seen by a glance at 
the table showing comparative earn- 
ings. 

Despite these handicaps the com- 
pany ended its fiscal year on October 
31, 1918, with gross sales of $12,622,- 
867 against $9,840,529 in 1917. Oper- 
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ating expenses in 1918, however, con- 
sumed $9,080,806 and total deductions 
amounted to $10,955,192, so that on 
the face of the report, the net income 
was cut to $1,208,098, or about $4.42 
on the common stock. That such a 
showing was remarkable under the 
circumstances cannot be doubted as 
the year was a bad one for artificial 
ice companies, owing to the severity 
and length of the winter. 
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In order to interpret American Ice’s 
position during 1918 the profit and loss 
account should be further scrutinized. 





AMER. ICE—(%) EARNED ON STOCKS 
Preferred *Common 
Earned % Paid % Earned % 

i 2.15 


10.67 


2.77 
8.10 4.42 
*No dividends have ever been paid. 





Hidden Values? 

One is never safe in blandly offering 
an assertion unless he can produce in- 
disputable evidence. The reader should 
draw his own conclusions from the 
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following: For gross sales and other 
income from investments, etc., $12,- 
742,433 was shown in the 1918 fiscal 
period. This exceeds the best previous 
year by nearly $3,000,000. Costs of 
operations’ were high in 1918 compared 
with previous years and amounted to 
$9,080,806, or nearly $2,000,000 over 
1917. Examining these costs of opera- 
tion in detail, we find a brand new item 
of $740,780 for depreciation of gen- 
eral property, aside from another of 
$687,224 for maintenance and improve- 
ments. This former item is equiva- 
lent to about $10 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Now if we omit the amount 
set aside for depreciation of general 
property and deduct the resulting 
operating expenses from 1918 gross 
sales we have $3,661,327 or about 
$1,000,000 more as operating profits 
than in 1917. The operating expenses 
deducted do not include, of course, 
provision for taxes, maintenance and 
improvements and other fixed charges. 
These matters are very largely a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping of course, though 
nobody but the managers of the com- 
pany can say whether the 1918 charges 
are excessive. A scrutiny of the bal- 
ance sheet items leads to some inter- 
esting conclusions as to the asset value 
of the preferred stock. The latest 
balance sheet shows: 
$35,467,384 
7,279,951 


Assets available for Preferred... $28,187,433 
This includes current liabilities and 
bonded and mortgage indebtedness. 
American Ice’s plants are in much 
better shape now than they have been 
for years since earnings have con- 
sistently been put back into the prop- 
perty. These plants are carried on the 
balance sheet for $15,000,000, and ac” 
cording to present day estimates, the 
cost of erecting similar plants would 
require nearly $30,000,000. Good will, 
water rights, and patent rights have 
been carried at about $17,000,000 for 
many years, and while this amount 
was probably excessive in the past, it 
may be justified under present condi- 
tions. If this item were to be entirely 
eliminated the assets behind the pre- 
ferred would amount to about one 





FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN ICE 


half,-which still leaves $94 behind the 
preferred stock. If we cut the “good 
will” item in half to $8,500,000 this 
would mean about $141 behind the pre- 
ferred stock. . 

American Ice’s securities cannot be 
valued, therefore, on the face of the 
yield statement as given, for if such 
an ultra conservative policy of charg- 
ing off large sums wherever possible 
was not adopted, especially in the last 
three years, a fairly substantial earn- 
ing power would have been shown on 
the common stock. 

This Year’s Prospects 

American Ice has been in the habit 
of losing about $600,000 during the 
winter season which starts about the 
end of its fiscal year in October and 
extends well into May. This year 
there is an entirely different story to 
tell. An unusually “open” winter, the 
mildest ever experienced in the his- 
tory of New York and correspondingly 
mild all over the territory covered by 
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harvest ice, are charging as high as 
$30 per ton. 

The American Ice Company pre- 
sumably has included the natural ice 
stored from last year, amounting to 
about 2,300,000 tons for sale. If they 
are able to average only $10 per ton 
this year, which is more than reason- 
able because of the acute shortage, 
instead of $6.50 per ton average as in 
1918, gross earnings ought to run be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $23,000,000. 
Allowing even $10,000,000 for gen- 
eral expenses, instead of $9,000,000 of 
last year, the net earnings should 
equal $10,000,000, or the equivalent of 
10 times the preferred dividend. As 
there are 150,000 shares of the pre- 
ferred outstanding, only $900,000 is 
required to pay the preferred dividend 
at the rate of 6%, and these earnings 
would leave over $100 on the common 
stock. 

American Ice is in a favorable position 
because first; the past accumulated 





AMERICAN ICE—INCOME 
Sales of Ice Oper. 
and Mdse. Expense 

$6,584,038 

6,971,538 
7,162,726 
6,950,719 
7,462,333 
7,034,643 
6,797,013 
7,007,903 
7,404,764 
9,080,806 


12,622,867 


Tatal 

Deductions 
$7,389,264 
7,848,188 
8,111,568 
7,954,759 
8,499,552 
8,091,013 
7,761,960 
8,128,538 
8,504,384 
10,935,192 


FEATURES FOR 10 YEARS 


Total Net 
Income Income 
$1,336,999 $1,045,980 

822,805 479,791 
920,701 596,429 
701,660 369,246 
2,015,656 1,659,321 
746,113 408,866 
888,468 526,182 
1,100,573 704,561 
1,504,699 1,093,761 
1,807,241 1,208,098 


Surplus 
$ 822,177 
293,289 
409,927 
182,744 
1,472,819 
222,364 
302,379 
518,059 
530,474 
313,164 








American Ice’s operations, benefited 
the company tremendously. It does 
not take much figuring to arrive at 
the conclusion that with money made 
during the winter months and with 
the prospects of a larger business than 
ever before during the summer owing to 
the fact that natural ice companies 
will be out of the running, American 
Ice should show the largest earnings 
in the history of the company. At any 
rate, a “summer move” seems to be a 
periodic stock market feature in 
American Ice and there are plenty of 
things to talk about this year. 

Ice is selling in the country as high 
as $20 a ton, and towns situated on 
the Hudson, which were unable to 


earnings are heavy; second, prospec” 
tive large profits, and third, the likeli- 
hood that the preferred and common 
stockholders will get together before 
long and devise a new plan, whereby 
the preferred will receive 7% and the 
junior shares some distribution. 

The preferred has advanced somewhat 
from its present law level last winter 
but around its present price of $75 it 
is still cheap as a 6% dividend payer 
yielding 8%. 

The junior shares are somewhat 
speculative, but with the large equities 
already built up and with earnings run- 
ning at a very high rate, the stock is en- 
titled to sell above its present price of 
around 65. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Enters Newt Fields 


By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


A Stable Corporation Suddenly Hit by War-Time 
Prosperity—‘‘Plows In’’ Its Extra Profits, and 


Plans Expansion Program—A Security 
Tightly Held and Super-Safe 


been going on in its accustomed rou- 

tine way, as a had since its incor- 
poration in 1883, earning just about 
the same amount each year, steadily pay- 
ing its 7% on the common, no more and 
no less, evér since 1907. The gross sales, 
net income, the depreciation charge, every 
important item figured up to pretty 
nearly the same amount, year in and year 
out. 


I: 1914 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. had 
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PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS 
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#144? Extra. 


Then came the Great War. Thrones 
tottered, kingdoms. fell—and in 1917 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass declared an extra 
dividend. This departure from its staid 
customs of the past shows how deeply the 
ordinary course of events had -been 
shaken out of its channel in the life of the 
corporation. 

A glance at the table herewith will 
show the rise in gross sales in 1916, when 


the effects of the war upon the glass 
business and its virtual embargo upon 
imports from Germany had had time to 
show themselves. While the rise in gross 
sales amounted to 40%, the rise for the 
same year in net income shows the start- 
ling figure of over 230%, after having 
stood stationary since 1909. 

The same unheard-of prosperity con- 
tinued on into the next year, when a 
slight advance was even registered in net 
income. The fact that a $7,000,000 in- 
crease in gross for 1917 raised the net in- 
come by only $570,000, whereas in 1916 
a rise in gross of somewhat less than 
$9,000,000 had increased net by fully $4,- 
200,000, shows that this year’s new busi- 
ness was proportionately not as profitable 
as the previous year’s addition. 

And, in fact, the 1917 figures, for the 
year ending Dec. 31, had already begun 
to show the influence of high labor and 
raw material costs, especially in an in- 
dustry where the labor is of the most 
skilled type, and of Government contracts 
at a close-to-cost basis. 


The conservative policy of the company 
is shown in its financing. There is no 
funded debt at all, and a very small issue 
of preferred stock, amounting to $150,- 
000. Of the common 248,500 shares have 
been authorized, 247,150 of which are 
outstanding. Hence the company’s fixed 
annual burden is very small, being only 
the $18,000 due annually in 12% divi- 
dends on the preferred. The price-range 
of the stock has been comparatively nar- 
row, the high for 1918 being 120 and the 
low 107. This is probably due to the 
small demand for it, and the tight hold- 
ings of the stock, which is practically un- 
known outside of the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange. 
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In line with the “safe-and-sane” financ- 
ing policy of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., as soon as profits began mounting in 
1916, increasingly large amounts were 
set aside for depreciation account. The 
increase for depreciation of 1916 over 
1915 amounted to over 85%, and upon 
reference to the table it will be seen that 
somewhat larger amounts were added 
for depreciation in the following years. 

Do what they would, however, with 
depreciation and surplus accounts, profits 
had mounted so high that extra dividends 
simply had to be in order. Accordingly, 
in defiance of all previous corporation 
tradition, an extra dividend of 5% was 
declared on the preferred in 1917, and in 
the same year an extra of 3% on the 
common, some of which came from the 
surplus earned before 1913. The com- 
mon shareholders also received an extra 
stock dividend of 10% in April, 1917, 
and a 3% extra in 1918. 

A good deal of the earnings was in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds, $1,041,350 hav- 


ures are: $6,599,767 for 1916, $8,814,853 
for 1917, and $10,969,261 for the past 
year. 

The company had originally been or- 
ganized to manufacture plate glass, and 
had gradually expanded on a small scale 
into the paint and brush making fields. 
With the coming of war it found the 
German supply of the higher grades, of 
glass cut off, and set to work to fill the 
demand. When we entered the war the 
company went on into the making of 
spectacle glass and other high-grade opti- 
cal glasses, under the direction of the 
Bureau of Standards, for military and 
allied purposes. 

The present policy of the company is 
to keep to the manufacturing of its high- 
cost special lines of glass, and to protect 
its interests in other fields. For this 
purpose it has purchased a linseed-oil 
plant and a warehouse on Long Island. 

For the future, of course, it faces the 
menace of competition from Europe, but 
it seems well fortified because of its ex- 





TEN-YEAR ANALYSIS OF INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Sales 

$19,769,848 $ 
22,874,934 
21,136,170 
21,328,883 
22,770,594 
22,128,254 
22,825,075 
31,580,256 
38,892,769 


*After deducting $1,269,513 Federal Income and Excess Profits Tax. 


ing been bought in 1917, and $2,171,424 
in 1918. Inventory accounts show a rise 
which would be considered inordinate, if 
it were not generally known that glass 
has risen more in price since the war than 
almost any other commodity. The fig- 


Depreciation 


Net Income 





594,506 
713,835 
303,265 
489,558 
770,081 
665,315 
542,106 
915,957 


1,006,543 
41,068,527 1, 


122,506 


$1,318,530 
1,447,102 
1,639,382 
1,669,322 
1,685,217 
1,738,705 
1,659,238 
5,970,232 
6,546,092 
*3,144,216 


Surplus for Year 
$ 86,030 
144,870 
60,804 
81,877 
97,761 
151,249 
71,101 
4,381,232 
4,505,376 
1,396,138 


tremely cautious financial policy, and its 


diversification of activity. 


A more sub- 


stantial barrier against foreign competi- 
tion is expected to be put up by the next 
Congress in the form of a high duty on 


imported plate glass. 


“FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE AT FIFTY” 
The next article in this series, by Victor de Villiers, entitled THE PROFESSIONS 


AND THEIR INVESTMENTS, will appear in our next issue. 


This article will care- 


fully balance the advantages or handicaps possessed by the average professional person 
in investing profitably, discuss the main causes of failure and the weak links in the 
professional mind and attitude towards investing. The author will suggest remedial 
measures for immediate straightening out of mistakes, plans for future independence, 
and classification of types of securities considered suitable for the individual members 


of a profession. 





Butterick—Benefited by Taxation 
By DWIGHT F. NORTON 


Effect of Income and Excess Profits Taxes on Advertising— 
The Activities, Earnings and Outlook 


HILE many corporations have 
W been struggling with the burden 
of the income and excess profits 
taxes, there is one class of industry to 
which these taxes have been and will 
continue to be of great assistance. This 
industry is that of publishing, and the 
reason for the apparent anomaly is that 
publishers’ profits are derived entirely 
from other people’s advertising and cost 
of advertising is classed as an operating 
expense. 
The practical effect of this situation is 
that a considerable part of all advertising 
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appropriations ig paid by the United 
States Government. Consider a corpo- 
ration $10,000 of whose income is sub- 
ject to tax at the 40% rate. Of this $10,- 
000 the corporation can retain $6,000 
and pay out $4,000 as taxes, or it can 
spend the entire $10,000 for “long pull” 
advertising and thus secure $10,000 worth 
of publicity at a net cost of $6,000. 

The term “long pull” advertising as 
used in the foregoing refers to adver- 
tising of trade marks, service, etc., for 
the purpose of building up a permanent 
following. All advertising may be 
thought of as falling in one of two 


classes. One kind is for immediate re- 
sults with little or no permanent value, 
as in the case of offerings of some specific 
article. The other class aims to fix in the 
public mind a name or trade mark which 
will influence purchasers over a term 
of years, although the immediate effect 
may be small or even negligible. 

These two classes blend imperceptibly 
into one another, but in any advertising 
medium well-defined examples of each 
sort may be found. The former class 
is not suitable for the purpose of reduc- 
ing taxes, as profits therefrom will usu- 
ally accrue in the same fiscal period as 
the advertising expense. The latter class 
is, however, admirably adapted for use 
at present to establish a reputation and 
permanent good-will at bargain prices. 

We may safely assume then that, in 
spite of high costs of labor and of paper, 
the publishing business has entered upon 
a period of prosperity, which bids fair 
to continue at least as long as a high 
rate of taxes based on corporate income 
is in effect. In attempting to secure a 
share in this good fortune, however, the 
average investor finds that practically all 
publishing concerns are close corpora- 
tions, with no stock for sale to the public. 

The one exception to this, which is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
is The Butterick Company. Its record in 
the past has not been brilliant, but the 
new conditions in the advertising field 
justify an investigation of its status at 
this time. 


Activities 


The Butterick Company is a holding 
corporation incorporated in New York in 
1902, and now owns the entire capital 
stock of the Federal Publishing Co., The 
New Idea Pattern Co. (of New York), 
The New Idea Publishing Co. and the 
Ridgway Co. The latter was acquired in 
1909 by an increase in The Butterick 
Company’s capitalization and the ex- 
change of three shares of Butterick stock 
for one share of Ridgway. Through 
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BUTTERICK—BENEFITED BY TAXATION 


these companies they control other pub- 
lishing and fashion concerns. 


Their best known publications are 


““Everybody’s Magazine” and “The De- 
lineator,” but they also publish “Adven- 
ture,” “The Designer,” “The Woman’s 
Magazine” and various other literary and 
fashion periodicals circulating here and 
in foreign countries. 

The company’s other principal source 
of revenue is Butterick Patterns, Which 
are known all over the world and have 
been considered the standard for at least 
a generation. The manufacture and sale 
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The outstanding stock is $14,647,200 
of an authorized issue of 150,000 shares 
of $100 par value, and is all of one class. 

The company does not issue a detailed 
statement of income, but reports net 
profits for the year after taxes, interest, 
and provision for depreciation. The 
table beginning with the year prior to 
Butterick’s acquisition of the Ridgway 
Co., shows the net profits for each year 
and the dividend record. The uniformity 
of profits per share is quite remarkable. 
The sharp decline in earnings culminating 
in 1917 was due largely and perhaps en- 





_ _The sharp decline in earnings culminating in 1917 was due largely and perhaps en- 
tirely to war conditions and need not occasion apprehension for the future. 
BUTTERICK’S TEN YEAR RECORD 


Profits 


Dividends 


Per Share 

Profits Dividends 

$2.85 $1.50 

3.70 2.25 
4.42 
5.05 
3.15 
3.53 
3.41 
3.13 
2.80 
1.78 
3.02 


$36.84 
$ 3.35 


Surplus 
$161,547 
185,627 
207,790 
300,000 
22,332 
77,177 
59,688 
18,723 
80,744 
261,014 
441,896 
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Total - - 
Average ~- - 





of paper patterns is highly profitable and 
is a field in which it is difficult for com- 
petitors to obtain a foothold. 

The Butterick Company’s funded debt 
has shown a steady decrease from year 
to year, and on December 31,1918, was 
as follows: 

One hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand dollars of an original issue of $12,- 
000,000 of the Federal Publishing Com- 
pany’s Collateral Gold 6s, maturing Feb. 
15, 1920. 

Two hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand dollars of an original issue of $600,- 
000 of The Butterick Company 6% Notes 
maturing serially at the rate of $120,000 
per annum from Feb. 15, 1918, to Feb. 
15, 1922. 

A 5% real estate mortgage for $500,- 
000 secured by the company’s 15-story 
building at Spring and McDougall 
Streets, New York City, which matures 
October 1, 1919. 

The last of the Ridgway Company’s 
7% bonds were paid off in 1918. 


tirely to war conditions and need not 
occasion apprehension for the future. 


Position of Stock. 
It is now said to be the plan of the com- 


pany to put out $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 
of preferred stock and cancel bond and 
mortgage indebtedness. The company is 
reported to be earning at the rate of $12 
a share on its stock, and even with a 6 
per cent. preferred there would still be 
left a surplus from which at the very least 
4 per cent. could be paid on the common. 
Butterick has the backing of a powerful 
trust company in Wall Street which has 
great faith in the company. 

The favorable factors in the situ- 
ation seem to have been pretty well dis- 
counted by the rise from a low of 16 in 
January and February to more than 
double that figure. The issue, however, 
seems to have possibilities as a long-pull 
specvestment if it can be picked up on a 
sharp reaction, 





Current Stock Offerings | 


REGULAR feature of “The Magazine of 
i Wall Street” hereafter will be a brief 

presentation of the salient facts con- 
cerning current stock offerings. No opinion 
or rating of any kind will be attempted, and 
the purpose is purely to keep the reader in- 
formed on the more important issues. The 
plan will be to arrange the offerings in al- 
phabetical order. 

AMERICAN FABRICS CO, 7% CUM. PRE- 
FERRED. Manufactures a large variety of 
laces and also narrow fabrics. Main plant at 
Bridgeport, Conn., also operates plant at 
York, Pa. Outstanding: Pref., $1,500,000; 
common, $300,000. Net earnings for year 
ended March 31, 1919, after Federal taxes, 
$603,098 compared with $262,329 in 1918 and 
$283,020 in 1917. Amount offered, $1,200,000, 
at 97.50 to yield 7.10%. 

AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 7% CUM. 
PREFERRED. Company is largest producer 
of steel castings in U. S. Operates nine 
plants, having a capacity of between 310,000 
and 360,000 tons annually. Proceeds of issue 
to be used to acquire Griffen Wheel, largest 
manufacturer of steel wheels in this coun- 
try. Outstanding: Bonds, payable serially, 
$1,372,800, pref., $9,000,000 now offered and 
$17,184,000 common. Average annual earn- 
ings applicable to issue based on operations 
of Steel Foundries in past 13 years and 
Griffen Wheel in past six years over four 
times dividend requirements. Net quick as- 
sets per share of new preferred, $115.39. 
Carefully safeguarded as to dividends and as 
to issuance of further capitalization. Busi- 
ness has been operated without change of 
management for past 13 years and all of the 
officers are actively engaged in business. 
Same men will continue in charge. Offered 
at 98% to yield 7,107. 


CLINTON-WRIGHT 7% CUM. FIRST PRE- 


FERRED. Old established concern. One of 
the largest manufacturers of wire and wire 
products. Has six plants in Western Mass. 
Outstanding: Ist pref., now offered $3,500,000; 
voting pref., $1,500,000 and $7,500,000 common, 
par, $50. Average net earnings of constit- 
uent companies in past three years over 4 
times dividend requirements for this issue. 
Demand for company’s products is national, 
and is steadily increasing. Fixed net as- 
sets appraised at $235 a share, and net quick 
assets at $120. Tax exempt in Mass. Offered 
at 90% to yield 7.10%. 

COLONIAL TIRE AND RUBBER. Company 
will operate three fully equipped plants, of 
which one of 200 tires daily capacity is pro- 
ducing at present, and two other plants of a 
total capacity of 2,000 tires and tubes daily. 
Main plant at Anderson, Ind.. Plant is well 
equipped with up-to-date machinery. Manu- 
factures “Nobob” tires. Company stated to 
have no liabilities except current liabilities, 
which on June 1, amounted to less than $15,- 
000. Outstanding: Pref. $40,000, par; $25 
and common $905,000, par $10; including pres- 
ent offering. With plants working at only 
50% of capacity, net earnings should be 
more than 150% on outstanding capitaliza- 
tion. Total liquidation value of company as 
shown by appraisal will be $790,261, exclusive 
of the preferred, all of which will be ap- 
Plicable to the common stock then outstand- 
ing. Officers: J. W. Sansberry, Ind., Pres.; J. L. 
Exchange Bank, Anderson, Ind.; Pres., J. L. 
Skeldon, Pres. Skeldon Engineering Co., Vice- 
Pres., and C. H. Walters, rubber expert, Sec- 
retary and General Manager. Common of- 
fered at $12.50. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER 
6% CUM, PREFERRED. Company manufac- 
tures tires for trucks, passenger automobiles, 
and carriages, inner tubes and steel rims, as 
well as tire accessories and rubber boots and 
shoes. More than one-half the truck tonnage 
of America is carried on Firestone tires. Out- 


Pref., $10,000,000 and $3,500,000 
common. Total net earnings for 1918, after 
depreciation and Federal taxes, over ten 
times dividend requirements on preferred. 
Total net assets over $500 a share, and net 
quick assets $280 a share. Issue carefully 
protected as to dividends and _ earnings. 
Liberal sinking fund effective from 1921. 
Offered at par to yield 6%. 

JOHN E. HURST CO., 7% CUM. FIRST 
PREFERRED: Company is one of largest 
and best known wholesale and drygoods and 
notion houses in the South. Outstanding: 
1st pref., $1,500,000; 2nd pref., $750,000; and 
comnfon, $1,250,000. Net earnings for this 
issue more than 3% times dividend require- 
ments. Liberal ‘asset values, mostly in 
liquid form. Management in same hands as 
majority of men who made success out of 
John E. Hurst Co., for some years past. 
Offered at par and 10% bonus of common 
stock. 

MERCHANT REFRIGERATING 7% CUM. 
PREFERRED. Company has occupied 
premier position in one of the fundamental 
and essential industries of the country. 
Owns and operates six cold storage ware- 
houses located in N. Y. City and vicinity. 
Outstanding: Funded debt, $3,420,000; pref., 
$2,048,000 and common, $2,000,000. Net earn- 
ings are 2% times dividends on preferred, 
and are steadily increasing. Preferred is 
protected by net tangible assets of $165 per 
share consisting “principally of New York 
real estate in the best business sections. 
Liberal protective restrictions and sinking 
fund. Offered at 95 to yield 7.40%. 

OHIO SAVOLD. Organized by a group of 
practical business tire men in Pittsburgh to 
conduct tire reconstruction in the State of 
Ohio under thé Savold process. Stated that 
Savold method rebuilds the tire from the 
inner lining to the new thread, differing in 
this vital way from ordinary retarding sys- 
tems. Operations in the five main plants 
began on June 15, and the plants will be en- 
larged as the business grows. Outstanding: 
$2,000,000 of common stock, par $20. Offi- 
cers C. A. Vetter, Pres., an experienced tire 
man having been Pennsylvania manager of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. for some 
years; Clem Jackson, V. P., sales manager of 
Walger Connector Co. of Toronto, Canada; 
and J. D. Langdon, Secretary & Treasurer, 
a heating expert and engineer of wide ex- 
perience. 


SHAFFER OIL & REFINING 7% PARTICI- 
PATING CUM, PREFERRED. Company will 
acquire the C. B. Shaffer oil interests com- 
prising 57,000 acres of proven lands in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas with a present pro- 
duction of over 4,000 barrels a day. Also 
extensive equipment. Estimated value of 
property figures up to about $200 a share for 
the preferred. Outstanding: Bonds, $12,000,- 
000, pref., $11,000,000 and 200,000 shares of 
common with no par value. For past 3 years, 
balance after interest charges has averaged 
more than three times the annual dividend 
requirements. Unified management and or- 
ganization stated to result in increased earn- 
ings. Company subsidiary of Standard Gas 
& Electric 7% cumulative dividends annually 
and participate with common up to 10% 
Offered at 93 to yield about 7.50%. 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD & PLATINUM 
COMPANY. Company’s subsidiaries are pro- 
ducing gold and platinum in the Intendencia 
of El Choco, Colombia, S. A. Resources of this 
region have been known since 1737. Excep- 
tional values of platinum and gold have al- 
ready been blocked out. Plans are being 
prepared to install additional equipment for 
mining by the most modern and scientific 
methods. Majority of stock controlled by 
cows Rigg ar gites interests. 300,000 
shares of stoc offered for subscri n 
quickly subscribed for. P _ 


standing: 
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Trade Tendencies 
As Seen By Our Trade Observer 


The average investor has neither the time nor the opportunity to follow develop- 
ments in the various industries, although such developments at times are of vital impor- 


ance in the consideration of the long range prospects for securities. 


This Department 


will summarize and comment upon the tendencies in the more important trades as 
expressed in the authoritative trade publications and by recognized leaders in the 


various industries. 


As the general tendency in a given trade is but one of the many 


factors affecting the price of securities representing that industry the reader should 
not regard these Trade Tendencies alone as the basis for investment commitments, but 
merely as one of many factors to be considered before arriving at a conclusion.—Editor. 


Railroads 


Rates May Not Be Raised Before Dec. 31 
Greater optimism in railroad circles has been 
the result of the marked increase in traffic 
since June 1. It is now widely believed that 
no rate raises may be necessary before the 
roads are returned to private ownership. The 
Middle West has shown a 64% increase in 
grain loading, and traffic in other commodities 
has also shown a decided gain. In the East 
the improvement has been more pronounced 
in the iron and steel industries, but general 
merchandise traffic has also increased. The 
South reports a slight reduction in coal traffic 
because of delayed shipments, but lumber, 
fruits and provisions are moving freely. 

Taken with Director-General Hines’ an- 
nounced policy of keeping rate increases to a 
minimum, this improvement in traffic handling 
is understood to indicate that further rate 
raises are improbable, for the near future. 
Railroad executives are inclined to disagree 
with the optimism prevailing in official circles 
about the traffic advances. They point out that 
the increased traffic means a great wear and 
tear on the equipment, which is not being 
properly compensated for at the present time, 
and which in effect weakens the earning power 
of the roads in the long run, though it may pro- 
duce an appearance of prosperity for the time 
being. 

Hines Will Not Finance 1919 Improvements 

Director-General Hines’ statements before 
the House sub-committee on appropriations in 
connection with his request for a $1,200,000,- 
000 appropriation for the railroad revolving 
fund indicate that his policy until the restora- 
tion of the roads to private ownership will be 
to let them finance their own improvements, 
unless the demand in particular cases is ex- 
ceptionally urgent. 

He also said that he intended to force the 
roads to repay the Government for expend- 
itures made in their behalf before they ar- 
ranged for additional improvements. The total 
owing to the Government on this account is 
$775,000,000. 

This was the basis of his request for the 
additional appropriation, as he said the Gov- 
ernment would have to clear up the roads’ 


current liabilities through its own resources 
before it could try to compel them to reim- 
burse it for previous expenditures. This is 
taken to mean that upon the return of the 
railroads to private hands, the corporations will 
have to issue first of all $775,000,000 in new 
railroad securities with which to reimburse 
the Government before they can go ahead on 
any program of improvement or expansion. 
This raises the question of whether the mar- 
ket can take care of such a large amount of 
new securities, especially as Mr. Hines seems 
to insist upon an immediate repayment by the 
railroads as soon as they are returned to the 
corporations. The one consoling factor to the 
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roads seems to be that the Railroad Admin- 
istration is apparently perfectly willing to 
undertake the financing of all current liabilities, 
thus reserving the railroads’ credit for use in 
their later operations for reimbursement and 
improvement. 

The great expansion in railroad construc- 
tion of which much has been heard recently 
would therefore seem to have been laid on the 
shelf, for the immediate future at least, be- 
cause of the exigencies of Government financ- 
ing. 
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Steel 


Increased Demand Expected 

Increased activity is the order of the day in 
the steel industry, and those who are watching 
the trade closely say that an even greater vol- 
ume of business may be expected within the 
next two months. The average output now is 
about 65% of capacity, as compared with little 
a than 50% during the doldrums of mid- 

ay. 

Great factors in the recent resumption of 
production have been the heavy demands of 
the motors industries for sheets and of the 
oil companies for pipe. Heavy orders by the 
two largest automobile manufacturing con- 
cerns have helped greatly in increasing the 
confidence of steel men in the immediate 
future. In addition to orders for sheet steel 
the motors have been greeat consumers of 
structural steel of late. 

The farmers have been customers for steel 
through the dealers in agricultural implements, 
but the crest of this demand, it is believed, will 
not come till after the crops have been 
harvested and the farmer has enough ready 
cash to enable him to come into the market 
for large quantities of steel implements. 

Fabricated steel is just beginning to come 
into its own in domestic buying. The Bridge 
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Builders’ and Structural Society estimate that 
the orders for fabricated steel in May 
amounted to 49% of the fabricating capacity 
of the structural shops, showing a steady rise, 
month after month, from the 12% estimated 
in January. 

The most reassuring thing about the orders 
thus far placed has been their small size, in- 
dicating that the bigger projects are still wait- 
ing with their steel orders, and that the largest 
part of the demand it still to come. 

All this increasing activity in steel, too, has 
taken place without any assistance from the 
railroads, formerly among the heaviest cus- 
tomers of the steel producers. While the rail- 
road situation in its relation to the steel mar- 


ket is a very complex affair, the net result of 
all the discussions of it seems to be that all 
the railroad buying of steel for normal main- 
tenance and replacement purposes that has 
‘een foregone so far because of difficulties 
with the Railroad Administration will have to 
be made up by the time the roads are re- 
turned to private ownership. As this is fore- 
casted for the end of the year, the probabilities 
are that the heavy buying will have to be done 
by July or August, or else the railroads will 
not be returned to their former owners in the 
condition they were when they were taken 
over by the Government. On this account 
alone a great further increase in the steel 
business is bound to come, estimated by one 
steel man at 10,000,000 tons. 

All this does not take into account the pos- 
sibility of further railroad expansion, which 
has been freely predicted in transportation cir- 
cles. Some have even gone so far as to say 
that we are about to enter upon the greatest 
period of new railroad construction that the 
country has ever gone through. What this 
would mean to the steel industry in the way 
of orders for rails and equipment is of course 
obvious. 

Prices to Stay at Present Levels 

As to prices, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that there will be no radical change be- 
tween now and the end of the year from the 
price schedule of March 21. Whatever changes 
there will be will be slight and upward in 
tendency. 

Insiders state that within the industry there 
is a difference of opinion on this matter of steel 
prices. The independents would like to see 
prices revised upward, claiming that the pres- 
ent levels do not allow them any profit, be- 
cause of their high overhead and operating ex- 
penses as compared with the big producers. 

The larger steel manufacturers, it is said, 
want prices to remain substantially at their 
present height until the demand develops it- 
self fully. They hold that it is “unusual and 
unwise” to raise the price of steel while the 
demand is fairly sluggish, asserting that a 
price raise would chase back to cover the al- 
ready shy demand. With a market as re- 
stricted as the present one, the large operators 
are able to control prices in a downward 
direction in their present frame of mind 
merely by underquoting the independents, 
should the latter try to raise rates, and con- 
sequently absorbing all the steel demand there 
is. 

Export prospects are more promising at the 
present time than they have been for a long 
while. With the recent cut in carrying costs 
of steel to Great Britain of $2 to $3 a ton ex- 
port inquiries from that source are being given 
serious consideration. To date, Japan and 
South America have been our heaviest foreign 
customers, the former specializing largely in 
black tin plate, for which their own mills are 
not as yet adapted. 

The announcement of the decrease in un- 
filled orders of U. S. Steel, for the month of 
May, amounting to more than 500,000 tons, 
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was a great surprise to steel men, but upon 
reflection it was not regarded as a particularly 
bad sign. Increased operation of plants is said 
to have accounted for much of the decline, and 
two large orders received during May, for a 
total of over 500,000 tons were not figured. 
Unfilled orders for the rest of the year are 
expected to remain well above the May figures. 


Copper 


An Uplift Movement in Copper Exports 
Next Step 


Copper keeps on getting brighter as the 
weeks pass on. Not only is the price going 
up, but the redoubtable copper surplus, 
amounting to somewhere between 1,200,000,- 
000 and 1,500,000,000 pounds according to 
latest Government estimates, is gradually 
melting away. It is said by copper men that 
the industry can afford to hold over this 
accumulation till November at a cent a 
pound. 

Consumption has more than caught up 
with production, and is beginning to eat into 
the surplus. In May more than 100,000,000 
pounds of copper were used up in addition to 
current production. 

At the producing end of the industry, the 
policy of restricting output is being main- 
tained and even extended, as the monthly 
reports of the principal mining companies 
show. However, Northwestern mines an- 
nounce that they are putting their equip- 
ment into shape for handing an extra 
amount of ore as soon as the surplus is 
absorbed or it becomes advisable for the 
copper producers to begin increasing pro- 
duction instead of decreasing it. 

One of the peculiar things about the 
copper situation at the present time is the 
fact that while we have such a large surplus 
of the metal, we are still importing over 
50% more than we export. To a large ex- 
tent, no doubt, this overbalance of trade 
in the copper industry may be expected to 
right itself as conditions improve in Europe. 

One reason why the export trade in 
copper has not lived up to expectations in 
holding up the price of the red metal is 
that the Allied countries, the only ones with 
whom we have been able to trade thus far, 
have had large surpluses of their own to 
get rid of before they could begin to be 
regarded as possible or prospective custom- 
ers of ours. Thus England is reported to 
have 114,531,000 pounds above her needs, 
and France and Italy combined 300,000,000 
to 400,000,000 pounds of surplus copper. 

Soon after the armistice, therefore, 
France laid an embargo on the importation 
of copper, which has only recently been 
raised. Since it is to be presumed that the 
French Government would not have changed 
its imports restriction policy without due 
cause, this removal of the embargo on cop- 
per may confidently be taken as an indica- 
tion that France has either used up its sur- 
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plus of copper or else realized that it would 
need for reconstruction purposes a larger 
quantity of copper than it had in sight. 

England, too, should be a heavy buyer of 
copper from us later as only last year we 
were supplying 60% of her needs in that 
line. The German demand, to which ref- 
erence has been made before in these col- 
umns, has not displayed any new develop- 
ments and remains in the same position as 
before: a tremendously heavy customer if at 
all. 


OF WALL STREET'S COPPER STOCKS’ AVERAGES 
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Copper prices now seem well on their 
way to the 20-cent level which producers 
have announced as their goal before the 
summer is up. For the last three months 
copper has risen steadily though slowly 
from a low of 14% cents a pound to its 
present rate of about 18. Even at 20 cents, 
it must be remembered, it would be 6 cents 
a pound below the prices prevailing at the 
time the armistice was signed, a heavier de- 
cline than any registered for a similar com- 
modity. Copper has therefore a great past 
to live up to. 


Shipping 

Shipping Board Investigation Nearing 
Completion 

The Congressional Committee investiga- 


tion of the activities of the Shipping Board 
which has been going on for several months 


is now in its last stages. Its investigators 
are obtaining data from all shippers who 
have been allocated boats belonging to the 
Board, and are collecting definite data con- 
cerning the alleged maladministration of 
the Board’s affairs. Men who are operat- 
ing Shipping Board boats charge that they 
have been hampered in their work by un- 
necessary red tape and insistence on ob- 
structive detail. 

Among the alleged offenses of the Board’s 
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administration of the nation’s mercantile 
marine, according to officials of shipping 
concerns, are needless and troublesome de- 
lays, excessive cost of operation, and patent 
injustice in the allocation of ships. All 
these matters are being threshed out by the 
investigating committee, and immediate ac- 
tion at the next session of Congress on 
the committee’s report is awaited by the 
shipping world. 

_It is often said, also, by the older ship- 
ping men, that a disproportionate amount 
of tonnage is being allocated to mushroom 
concerns which have sprung up since the 
war, and which consequently have not had 
the experience in ship operating necessary 
for the utmost efficiency. While no objec- 
tion is made to the success of young firms 
which have won their way upward by sheer 
merit, the general feeling is that the more 
experienced firms have been neglected in 
the allocation of ships. For instance, firms 
which have engaged in coastwise trade ex- 
clusively have recently been given the prei- 
erence in the allotment of transatlantic ves- 
sels over firms whose business has been in 
that line for years. 


American Shipbuilders and Foreign Orders 
As far as the shipbuilding industry is 
concerned, much doubt is expressed over 
its ability to capture foreign orders from 
the shipyards of other nations, notably 
Great Britain, which can turn out the same 
ships at costs in some cases 35% cheaper. 
It was only very recently that President 
Wilson issued his order permitting the ac- 
ceptance of foreign shipbuilding contracts 
by American shipyards. Up to that time 
American yards had been reserved solely 
for the construction of American ships, but 
with the cancellation of orders wholesale 
by the Shipping Board when hostilities 
ended, many yards found themselves bur- 
dened with heavy upkeep costs, no domestic 
orders, and an embargo on foreign orders. 
They were momentarily relieved by the 
announcement that they would be per- 
mitted to build ships for foreign ownership, 
but at the present time it seems a ques- 
tion whether they can offer inducements to 
prospective foreign shipowners strong 
enough to offset the cheaper prices quoted 
by British and other European shipbuilders. 
The Shipping Board’s plans, as an- 
nounced by Chairman Hurley, contemplate 
the completion of the program for which 
Congress originally authorized $3,671,000,- 
000. For this purpose an additional appro- 
priation of $372,180,301 has been asked for, 
which will be added to the $2,625,451,000 al- 
ready appropriated by Congress. According 
to figures submitted by Mr. Hurley in his 
request for the additional appropriation, the 
ships built to date have cost an average of 
$206 a deadweight ton, from which may be 
deducted $26 a ton average income taxes, 
excess profit taxes, and other rebates to the 
Government by the shipbuilders. 
By way of comparison with this Mr. Hur- 
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ley states that he has sold three freighters 
at $210 a deadweight ton, thereby neiting 
a profit of $4 a ton for the Government 
even without the inclusion of rebates aris- 
ing from taxes. 

Shipping experts here disagree with Mr. 
Hurley’s attitude toward the excess profit 
taxes as deductions from the cost of pro- 
duction. They say that on the contrary they 
act as a handicap to American shipping, in- 
asmuch as in this country the greater part 
of the depreciation cannot be written off 
because of taxation, while abroad, notably 
in the Scandinavian countries and in Eng- 
land, a fairly active ship will often be able 
to write off 50% or more as depreciation 
within a year. This burden on the Ameri- 
can shipper, they contend, is not compen- 
sated for by the purely book-keeping way 
in which the taxes are subtracted from the 
original cost of construction according to 
Mr. Hurley’s method of accounting. 

No decision has as yet been reached in 
the controversy between the private as 
against the Governmental operation of the 
merchant. marine. The Shipping Board has 
been having conferences at which represen- 
tatives of both views expressed their opin- 
ions. It has announced as its policy the 
reconciliation of the demands of the car- 
rier, whose interest favors earnings, and of 
the shipper, who wants primarily reason- 
able rates. 

Plans for the allocation of shipping made 
public by Mr. Hurley show that consider- 
able attention will be paid to the upbuilding 
of our South American trade. Already 226 
ships, of 863,334 deadweight tons, have been 
allocated to lines doing a South American 
business, and at least two lines from New 
York are being planned to serve the West 
Indian trade, which will divide up the Ca- 
ribbean territory between them. 

An important change being contemplated 
by the Shipping Board is the carrymg ot 
mail by American steamers, instead of by 
foreign slow ships, as heretofore. When 
the new service is under way, it is expected 
that letters from New York will take only 
fifteen days to get to Buenos Ayres, in- 
stead of the present time of five weeks. 


Leather 
Rise in Market Continued 


A never-before-witnessed situation has 
arisen in the leather industry. The market 
for leather of all grades started abruptly up- 
ward a short time ago and continues to ad- 
vance rapidly, with consumers bidding wide- 
ly against each other for immediate and fu- 
ture delivery. While many experts predicted 
that the top was near at hand a week ago 


- and that the market looked top heavy, bidding 


continues unabated and most of the leather 
trade now think that prices will go even 
higher. 

There has never been such a shortage of 
leather stocks. The explanation of the pres- 
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ent situation lies in the fact that so much 
eather has been taken out of the market for 
export and the stocks that have not already 
moved overseas have been purchased or con- 
tracted for by exporters with the view of 
meeting the tremendous demand, especially 
from Central Europe, when the Peace Treaty 
is signed. A canvas of the industry shows 
that there is practically no leather to be had 
in quantity and a shortage of this sort is 
likely to produce dire consequences. 

As an indication of how the export de- 
mand has absorbed the leather supply, fig- 
ures compiled by the Tanners’ counsel are 
interesting. Exports in April, 1919 were 
about $21,000,000. The value of exports in 
this month alone were over one-third of the 
total amount exported during the whole year 
of 1918, and one-quarter of the amount for 
the whole year of 1917. During the best 
months of 1918 the total value of leather ex- 
ports never exceeded $6,000,000, whereas in 
March of this year, the sum of about $13.,- 
000,000 was reached and for January and 
February, about $9,500,000. 

The Demand from Europe 


Even under the present unsettled coudi- 
tions, the demand from Europe for all grades 
of leather, hides and skins and for the fin- 
ished product; shoes, is tremendous. Of a'l 
the products that Europe badly needs, leather 
leads the list. In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that most of the large 
demand now apparent comes from countries 
that were neutral in the war, or from our 
Allies. Their need is great but it is not 
comparable to the demand that exists in Cen- 
tral Europe. Over 200,000,000 people in the lat- 
ter section have been practically without 
leather for over four years and as soon as 
the Peace Treaty is signed, the rush to get 
this commodity will doubtless be tremendous. 

There is little to wonder at, thereforc, at 
the condition of the leather market. To say 
that leather men are puzzled over the situ- 
ation is to put it mildly. Domestic require- 
ments are very large also and in face of the 
present conditions, the industry 1s hard 
pressed to find a way to fill the needs. 

All sorts of leather is in great demand. 
Glazed kid is equally sought after at what 
would have been termed before as prohibitive 
prices. Upholstry leather, all grades of calf 
skin, belting leather and other varieties are 
being purchased at any prices offered. 

It is easy to determine, in the face of the 
present situation, that the leather industry 
will prosper for the rest of this year and 
next. With the leather men it is only a case 
of being able to turn out the product, and 
little fear is expressed over the ability to 
obtain orders for a long time to come. 


Oil 
Oil in a Strong Market Position 
Oil is recovering from its demoralized con- 
dition of a few weeks ago, when great stocks 
of both crude and refined oil were accumulat- 
ing and prices seemed to be headed downward. 
At that time the great market feature was the 
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underpricing of the American crude product by 
Mexican oil of the same quality. A report was 
spread that the Mexican producers were pre- 
pared to sell crude oil at a cent a barrel. This 
was later branded as a falsehood, but the very 
fact that it got itself believed shows the lack 
of confidence of the oil men in the stability of 
their market. 

All danger of competition from this source 
has not been removed. A committee of Gulf 
Coast independent operators has been agitat- 
ing for the placing of a heavy export tax by 
the Mexican government on their crude oil, 
on the plea that within the last few months 
they have been forred to lower the price of 
oil by 80 cents a barrel. 

The lighter crude oil of the other fields 
away from the coast has not been affected by 
this competition. A factor which has greatly 
increased oil production near the coast, both 
in Texas and Mexico, has been the release of 
tankers from Government service. Smaller 
operators have therefore gone in for capacity 
production and have flooded the market with 
low-grade oil, thus forcing the price down. 

Very recently, however, the demand has 
livened up, and transportation facilities are 
becoming much easier to secure, tending to 
prevent the accumulation of a surplus. This 
amounts at the present time to about 750,000,- 
000 gallons of fuel oil for the entire country, 
40% of which came in the first three months 
of this year, when the market went to smash 
and nobody knew what was going to happen 
next. 

This surplus is likely to remain with us for 
some months to come, as production is keep- 
ing pace with the increasing demand that is 
manifesting itself. The demand seems to be 
heavier for refined oil and petroleum products 
generally than for the crude product, al- 
though better prices for the latter have been 
obtained within the last few weeks. Partic- 
ularly in Louisiana and California producers 
of crude have been reporting an active de- 
mand which has resulted in price increases 
of from 6 to 10 cents a barrel. 


Exports not as High as Last Year 


The export demand has begun to reassert 
itself, but it will have a long way to go to 
come up to the marks established last year. 
Exports of crude are the most active in 


comparison with last year’s. Refined or 
manufactured fuel or gas oil exports are 
less than half of what they were at this time 
a year ago, while illuminating oil shows a 
slight increase. 

In oil, as in so many other lines of in- 
dustry, much is expected from the German 
demand once peace is out of the way. Ger- 
many before the war imported more than 
100,000,000 gallons of oil yearly from us, 
and needed the product so badly as to make 
the most strenuous efforts to retain her im- 
ports of oil even in 1915, when her imports 
were cut down to the minimum. 

The German demand should be consider- 
able as the Pechelbronn wells in Alsace, on 
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which the Germans leaned heavily through- 
out the war, will be taken away from them 
by the terms of the treaty. 

_ With the increasing domestic consump- 
tion and the prospect of a famished export 
demand oil producers in this country are 
expecting a well-sustained market in spite 
of the recent frenzied production. Unless 
an exceptional amount of oil is brought 
out, enough to flood the market badly, pres- 
ent prices should be maintained. 


Grain 

Record Crop May Hit Record Prices 

The American farmer is due for the big- 
gest year ever, according to the present 
outlook. Not only has he come across with 
the largest crop in American agricultural 
history at a time when the world needed it 
worst, but he stands in a position to receive 
the best prices for his crop that were ever 
known. 

It must be remembered in this connection 
that the Government “fixed” price of $2.26 
a bushel is only fixed at one end. It is a 
minimum price, but no assurance that the 
farmer will not receive more than the stated 
price should the non-Governmental demand 
prove strong enough to offer substantially 
higher prices than the one guaranteed by 
the Grain Corporation of the Food Admin- 
istration. 


An inkling of what may happen when the 
grain is harvested was given some days 
ago when a shipment of wheat, of inferior 
quality, was sold in Richmond, Virginia, at 


$2.75 a bushel. Should the demand continue 
to be as energetic as this the Government 
would have to pay well above its guaranteed 
price to secure the grain. 

The Grain Corporation has announced 
that beginning with July it will install a 
system of premiums, increasing each month, 
whereby the later the farmer sells his crop 
to the Food Administration the higher will 
be the minimum guaranteed price that he 
will get for it. The purpose of this is to 
encourage the farmer to hold his crop over 
a few months after the harvesting, to con- 
serve as much as possible the transportation 
and grain elevator facilities of the country. 

With the high prices now in prospect for 
wheat and other breadstuffs, it is scarcely 
likely that these premiums will be particu- 
larly successful in accomplishing their de- 
clared object, unless they are increased to 
such levels as to constitute practically a 
new guaranteed price. For the farmer will 
in all probability be offered such attractive 
prices for his crops as to make him want 
to sell at once for private delivery. In that 
case, the very results feared by the Grain 
Corporation, the congestion of the railroads 
and elevators, would be brought about. 


Bearish Factors Out of the Way 


The huge wheat crop which is expected 
for this year would ordinarily have driven 
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the price all the way down, but this is an 
unusual year in more than one respect. 
Australia’s exportable surplus, which this 
year will amount to about 120,000,000 bushels 
because of the release of the war-time sur- 
plus which had been accumulating for lack 
of tonnage, would have been a bearish factor 
for American wheat had not a shortage of 
wheat developed in India. ; 

India’s wheat crop for this year is es- 
timated at 200,000,000 bushels, the normal 
consumption being 325,000,000. The short- 
age of 125,000,000 bushels is more likely to 
be made up by Australian wheat than by 
American, in view of the shorter haul and 
the universal need of conserving tonnage. 

In addition, neither the Russian nor the 
Austrian wheat surpluses will be available 
this year because of unsettled internal con- 
ditions, while the Allied and German de 
mands will be as heavy this year as last 
because Europe has not had time to plant 
crops since the end of the war. 

One distressing possibility has been re 
moved, too, the rumored shortage of man 
power to help harvest the crop. It is es 
timated that 200,000 men will be needed, 
and reports from the wheat-belt employ 
ment service centralized at Kansas City 
indicate that a sufficient labor supply will 
be available. 


Coal 
“Buy Now” Is Message of Coal Trade 


Coal producers and large dealers are 
united in a strenuous campaign to push the 
sales of coal this summer, before the big 
fall demand sets in. They present many 
convincing arguments in favor of their plan 
for an all-year-round coal buying season, 
some of which apply to every season while 
others have peculiar force this year. 

They argue that a production period of 
four or five months in the year means that 
a large amount of capital tied up in the 
coal industry is idle for the major part of 
the year. Labor, too, knowing that its em- 
ployment is to be seasonal demands pro- 
portionately higher wages to carry it 
through the months of unemployment, thus 
increasing the cost of production. At the 
same time, labor and capital have to be 
used in larger quantities when their pro- 
duction is concentrated in a few months 
of the year than when they can be spread 
out over the entire twelve months. 

When practically all of the coal mined 
has to be carried at the same time, too, 
it imposes an excessive and unnecessary 
strain on the transportation facilities of the 
country. This leads to results such as were 
shown in an exaggerated form during the 
severe winter of two years ago. All this 
hauling of coal has to be done during the 
fall and winter months, too, when the rail- 
roads are already burdened enough with 
the transportation of the crops, which this 
year are of record proportions. 
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To present all these points and more be- 
fore the public, coal producers are planning 
a great publicity campaign to state their 
case to the people, the retail dealers who 
supply the public, and the large consumers 
of coal who have sufficient storage space 
to hold a fair proportion of their yearly 
needs. This should result in greatly in- 
creased sales of coal within the next few 
months, and according to predictions, will 
break all previous records for sales of coal 
from July to September. 

The prospects of a heavy coal export trade 
are considered very promising. Great Brit- 
ain, which formerly supplied the bulk of 
the world’s demand, is now facing a very 
dark outlook indeed in coal—her mining 
force has been cut down by ten percent, 
and the coal production per man is said to 
have suffered a serious decline as compared 
with pre-war conditions. In this country, 
on the other hand, precisely the opposite 
change has occurred; because of high wages 
based on quantity of output, the coal pro- 
duction per man has been increased to 
hitherto unheard of levels. 

Italy is particularly in need of coal for her 
reviving industries. She has an agreement 
with English coal men for a certain stated 
amount a month but reports say that be- 
cause of disturbed labor conditions England 
cannot fill her stated quota, thus compelling 
Italy to get her coal elsewhere. 

The factors that hinder an active export 
trade in American coal are the unfavorable 


exchange rates which the United States has 


established on most foreign countries, the 
lack of tonnage and consequent restrictions, 
and the high freight rates prevailing on 
whatever shipping there is. Should Hurley’s 
plan for the enlargement of our merchant 
marine go through, two of these obstacles 
would be swept away, leaving only the 
difficulties of foreign exchange to be met. 


Another Coal Shortage 

In the domestic trade a great revival in 
business is looked for, as since January 1 
there has been a shortage in production 
over the normal of about 50,000,000 tons. 
Producers believe that the reason for the 
slackening of business up to this time has 
been the unwillingness of the great coal 
consumers to buy coal. They preferred to 
use up the great stocks they had accumu- 
lated during the war, and by this time they 
have gone through their supplies and should 
shortly be in the market again to replenish 
their coal holdings. 

With a shortage of labor apparently in- 
evitable and an undoubted difficulty in se- 
curing transportation during the fall because 
of the need of moving the grain crops, the 
coal shortage which has been predicted for 
this winter may become an actuality unless 
the public steps in now to secure its sup- 
plies. 


Railway Equipment 
Plans for Financing Near Completion 
At last railway equipment manufacturers 

are assured that provision will be made by 
the Railroad Administration for payment of 
equipment ordered and delivered in 1918. 
Not only will the payment of these bills 
aid the equipment companies’ finances and 
allow them sufficient funds to go ahead on 
new work, but it will clear the path for ad- 
ditional orders both from the railroads in 
this Country and abroad. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
chief difficulties confronting a revival in 
business activity of the railroad equipment 
industry was caused by the muddle over the 
allocation of about $200,000,000 worth of 
equipment. The Railroad Administration, 
during 1918 and 1919, placed large orders 
for locomotives, carriages and other equip- 
ment at the high prices prevailing, and the 
railroads refused to accept these products, 
claiming that the prices paid were excessive 
and the difference between a normal expen- 
diture for this material and the prices paid 
by the Administration, should be charged 
to “war costs.” The refusal of the roads to 
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accept this material forced the equipment 
companies to carry it until a plan could be 
devised by the Railroad Administration for 
financing these products. 

A multitude of plans were offered for the 
solution of the problem and the issuance 
of certificates of indebtedness, similar to 
those advanced to the carriers for tempo- 
rary payment of the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s obligations to them, was tried. Now 
a scheme evolved by railway executives and 
bankers calling for an equipment trust will 
probably be inaugurated. The plan, in its 
tentative form, provides for the formation 
of a $300,000,000 equipment trust. This sum 
will cover approximately 75 per cent of the 
cost of the rolling stock and represents 
about the proportion of the gross costs 
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bankers are willing to finance. -According 
to the present plan, securities covering this 
obligation will be offered to the public and 
the proceeds will go to reimburse the Rail- 
road Administration for the $300,000,000 of 
the $400,000,000 advanced by it. Since the 
total cost involved in connection with the 
purchase of this equipment is about $400,- 
000,000, some plan will have to be evolved 
for the financing of the remaining 
$100, 000,000. 

Those in charge of the operation of the 
plan are not entirely in accord as to how 
the $100,000,000 will be financed. The pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be, however, that 
the Railroad Administration should lease 
the equipment to the railroads, and this 
would be accomplished during the life of 
the equipment trust, which will probably 
-run for 15 years. By this method the Rail- 
road Administration would get back 75 pe: 
cent of the investment immediately in cash 
and the remainder would be paid in install- 
ments running over a period of about 15 
years. At the end of this period, the rail- 
roads would receive the equipment as their 
Own, as payment for it would have been 
made. 

Representatives of the Government refuse 
to agree to the plan for writing off the ex- 
cess cost of this equipment (figured at 
about 25 per cent) and charge this loss up 
to part of the costs of the War. This was 
done in the case of standardized ships by 
the United States Shipping Board, and is 
certainly the most. equitable solution from 
every point of view except the Govern- 
ment’s. It is discouraging to railroad men 
to be obliged to pay very high premiums 
for this equipment, whereas, under normal 
conditions, they would not have been bur- 
dened with this load. If it is fair to act 
under such a plan in one industry, railroad 
men say, there is no reason why there 
should be discrimination against another. 
However, railroad executives were forced 
to acede to the alternative of paying cash 
and part in installments as described above. 

If the Director General approves of the 
plan, preparations will be made at once to 
float the necessary securities. At this writ- 
ing no announcement has been made as to 
rates and other terms for the proposed 


issue. . 
Tin 


Supply Adequate Until October 

A careful estimate of the supply of tin 
in the U. S. in the hands of consumers, 
dealers, jobbers and smelters show that it 
is sufficient at the normal rate of con- 
sumption to meet all requirements until 
the end of October. The U. S. has no 
working deposits of tin ore, and until two 
years or so, when the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining started its electrolytic tin 
refinery to smelt Brazilian concentrates, we 
were practically entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources. The refinery capacity avail- 
able in the U. S. has been growing rapidly, 
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but the actual output of metallic tin will! 
depend upon our ability to secure raw mate- 
rial, which is for all intents and purposes lim- 
ited to Brazilian concentrates. 

During the war period, owing largely to 
the large needs in connection with the 
war and a number of complications, the sup- 
ply of tin fell below the demands. Many 
have attributed the reported shortage to the 
activities of speculators, who very largely 
dominate the tin market. After extensive 
negotiations among the Allies, the industry 
was placed under very rigid regulation. 
The level of prices in the past year or so 
has been abnormally high. 

At present there appears to be plenty of 
tin in the U. S., and temporarily, at any 
rate the world has a sufficient supply of 
the metal. It is stated that the N. Y. Metal 
Exchange is working on a new contract 
form with which to reintroduce tin to trad- 
ing. According to reports actual trading 
will begin on July 7, and considerable ac- 
tivity is looked for. Right now the market 


is quiet, with narrow fluctuations in prices. 


Tobacco 


Cigar Industry Coming Out of Slump 

Tobacco has taken a long time in readjust- 
ing itself to a peace basis, but apparently it is 
coming around to stable conditions again. lt 
has been hindered by high prices for its raw 
materials and an unwillingness on the part oi 
the consuming public to pay high prices for th« 
finished products. The price question was 
made even more difficult for the trade by the 
Federal tax on tobacco products, which had to 
be passed on to the consumer. 

The trade reports increasing prosperity, 
in no way interfered with by the suppres- 
sion of the saloons, which were formerly 
heavy customers. In Western states where 
prohibition has been enacted within recent 
months 75% of the used-to-be saloons re- 
main in business as virtuous ice-cream par- 
lors or distributors of “near-beer,” but keep 
on their old lines of cigars and other to- 
bacco products. 

The embargo on Cuban tobacco which 
prevailed until a few weeks ago was a 
serious obstacle to the industry, particularly 
in Tampa and Key West. The trouble was 
over the strikes of the cigar-makers in 
Havana, who enlisted the shipping em 
ployees in a sympathetic strike with them. 
While the cigar-makers are still out, the 
shipping men are back at work, and Cuban 
tobacco is now freely supplied to American 
manufacturers. 

Heavy buying by dealers is‘ reported all 
over the country, in anticipation of the usual 
summer slump in production in the cigar in- 
dustry. It is quite natural that with the merc- 
ury flirting with the top of the thermometer 
the cigar-makers will not be out to break any 
records for production. Current consump- 
tion is estimated to be about normal by this 
time. 





Three Switches in New York Tractions 
By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


Securities Selling Out of Line—Suggestions to Holders of 
Third Avenue Stock, Interboro Preferred, and 
Interboro Rapid Transit Fives 


portunities—in securities originate 

most often when events move 
faster than quotations. The kaleidoscopic 
change in the New York traction situa- 
tion since 1916 is an instance of this kind; 
for while all the issues have naturally 
suffered, the declines have been strangely 
uneven and the resulting relative prices 
decidedly illogical. 

Let us consider first the peculiar situa- 
tion in the stock and 5% adjustmert 
bonds of the Third Avenue Ry. At this 
writing (June 21) the bonds are selling 
at 39% aid the stock at 25—a difference 
of 14% points. The interest on the 
adjustment is a contingent charge—i. e. 
it is payable only if earned—and conse- 
quently no payment has been paid since 
October Ist, 1917. Nevertheless the inter- 
est charge is cumulative and all arrears 
must be paid up before the stock can be 
eligible for dividends. Now, as of July 
Ist, 1919, there is exactly 10% accumu- 
lated on the adjustment 5s, so that a year 
from now there will be either paid or 
accrued a greater amount of interest than 
the present difference between the bonds 
and the stock. Needless to say dividends 
on the stock are out of the question dur- 
ing this period, so that in effect the pur- 
chaser of the adjustments at their pres- 
ent level is getting a 5% income bond 
(equivalent to a cumulative preferred 
stock) at a net price lower than the non- 
dividend paying common. 

To give the matter a concrete bearing 
let us take the case of an investor who 
has bought Third Avenue stock around 
60 and is patiently waiting for the public 
utility muddle to right itself and his in- 
vestment to return to its former level. 
Now three facts must be self-evident : 

First, Third Avenue stock is not going 
to sell at 60 again unless dividends are 
resumed, or at least are in immediate 


prospect, 


D ISCREPANCIES—and hence op- 


Second, There can be no thought of - 


dividends until all accumulations on the 
adjustment 5s are discharged. 

Third, This cannot happen for another 
year at least. 

It follows therefore that present pur- 
chasers of the adjustment 5s must in- 
evitably receive at least 15% in interest, 
before the stockholders can even think of 
getting a dividend. By selling the stock 
at 25 and buying the bonds around 40, the 
stockholder is really able to switch from 
the junior to the senior security at the 
same price. If traction conditions im- 
prove, it is evident that the adjustment 
5s will reach 60 much sooner than the 


TABLE I-—PRICE RANGE OF THIRD 
ADJUSTMENT 5s AND STOCK 
Stock 

High 

53% 

4336 

4334 

64% 

6814 

4834, 

21% 

25% 


stock. The appended price record of the 
two issues shows that the average price 
of the bonds in more prosperous times 
was about 20 points higher than that of 
the stock. 

The longer it takes for Third Avenue’s 
prosperity to return, the more there is 
to be gained by changing from the stock 
into the bonds; since the claim for ac- 
crued interest will steadily grow larger. 
If matters turn for the worse and a re- 
ceivership is necessary, the bondholders 
are of course in a far stronger position; 
since they are certain to retain their 
equity, while the stockholders would face 
elimination—or at best an assessment. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
for the stock, the bondholders are sure to 
be receiving interest over a considerable 
period while nothing whatever is paid 
on the shares. 


Year 


1919 to date 


(509) 
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An Opportunity in Interboro 
Consolidated 

The relation between Interborough- 
Metropolitan Collateral 444s and Inter- 
borough Consolidated preferred stock is 
very similar to that of the Third Avenue 
issues. The respective prices are here 
41 for the bonds and 29 for the stock. In 
this case the weakness of the shares lies 
not in the accumulation of prior charges, 


TABLE II—PRICE RANGE OF INTER- 
MET. 4%4s AND INTER-BORO CON- 
SOLIDATED PREFERRED 
Inter-Met. 4%s I.B.C. Pfd. 
High Low High Low 
73% 82 70 
71% 77% 69 
50 72% 3914 
38 4734 17% 
27 31% 11% 


but in an actual default. The failure to 
pay the April 1st interest on the Inter- 
Met. 4%s gives the bondholders the 
right, through foreclosure sale, to take 
complete possession of the holding com- 
pany’s property (chiefly the stock of the 
operating company ), and thus to wipe out 
altogether both the preferred and com- 
mon issues of the Interboro Consolidated. 
This is precisely what was done in the 
bankruptcy of the old Rock Island Co., 
when the bondholders foreclosed on their 
collateral and eliminated the old stock- 
holders. 

The fact that IBC pfd. sells at 29 al- 
though threatened with utter extinction 
may be taken to indicate that such drastic 
action will be avoided, and the stock- 
holders permitted to retain some equity 
in the reorganized company. Yet the 
plain facts are that the shareholders are 
entitled to no consideration whatever, 
and only the traditional helplessness and 
stupidity of the bondowners can prevent 
them from asserting their right to com- 
plete possession. The Interboro Con- 
solidated stocks have represented nothing 
but water from the beginning, and the 
payment of preferred - dividends in 
1916-7 was in effect a crime against the 
bondholders. 

In view of the danger of foreclosure, 
the difference of but 12 points between 
the bonds and preferred shares of the 
holding company appears ridiculously in- 
adequate, and presents a wonderful op- 





Year 





portunity to the stockholders to save 
more than they deserve from an un- 
fortunate situation. For even if a bank- 
ruptcy sale is avoided and the relative 
position of the various securities remains 
substantially unchanged, dividends on the 
preferred shares are sure to be deferred 
for many years during which the bond- 
owners will be receiving their interest. 
Interborough 5s versus 7s 

The numerous holders of Interboro 
Rapid Transit 5s have now an excellent 
opportunity to improve their position 
greatly from the standpoint of both se- 
curity and yield, without in any way 
sacrificing the possibility of complete re- 
covery of the original cost of their invest- 
ment. This can be done by switching 
from the 5% bonds at 75 an equivalent 
amount of the Interboro Rapid Transit 
convertible secured 7% notes, due Sept. 
Ist, 1922, at 90. The 7% notes are 
secured by deposit of 15% of their face 
value in 5% bonds, and are therefore bet- 
ter protected proportionally than the Re- 
funding 5s themselves. They are con- 
vertible into the 5% bonds at 87% and 
can therefore share fully in any recovery 
of the bonds to their former levels. 

To make the matter clearer, let us 
again consider the concrete case of an 
owner of say $8,000 I. R. T. 5s of 1966 
It is clearly in his interest to sell these 
holdings at 75 and buy in their stead 
$7,000 par value of the 7% notes. He 
will have the right to exchange the seven 
notes back into the eight bonds he sold 
at any time before Sept. Ist, 1922. (Of 


TABLE III—PRICE RANGE OF INTER- 
BORO RAPID TRANSIT 5s AND 7s 





-69 





course he would make the conversion 
only if the 5% bonds are selling above 
8714; otherwise he would- take par in 
cash for his notes and repurchase the 
bonds in the market.) It is true that he 
realizes only $6,000 for his bonds, while 
the notes will cost $6,300. But the an- 
nual interest on his new security would 





THREE SWITCHES IN NEW YORK TRACTIONS 


be $490 against $400 on the 5% bonds— 
a gain of about $200 by the maturity of 
the notes. Under the most favorable 
conditions for the bonds therefore, the 
maximum loss through making the ex- 
change could not exceed $12.50 per bond. 

But let us pass’ now to the other ex- 
treme and assume that the improvement 
in the traction situation is so long de- 
ferred as to necessitate default on these 
notes ; either of interest or principal. The 
noteholder would then become entitled to 
receive $1,560 in 5% bonds for each 
$1,000 note: so that at 90 for the notes, 
the collateral, if distributed, would cost 
him only 5734—or 16% less than what 
he can now obtain for his bonds. In the 
event of default it is evident that the gain 
through the proposed exchange would be 
very substantial. 

But let us consider finally the third 


$11 


are slow to return to their pre-war levels. 
In other w rords, assume that on Sept. Ist, 
1922 the 7% notes are paid off at par, but 
the bonds are selling about 80. The in- 
vestor would then gain $700 on the cost 
of seven notes, whereas his eight bonds 
would be worth only $400 more than he 
sold them at. Moreover the $700 profit 
is certain if the company keeps out of re- 
ceivership; while any advance in the 
bonds must depend on general market 
conditions. 

To summarize: the exchange from the 
5% bonds into the 7% notes is clearly 
desirable because (1) under the most 
probable conditions it will show a con- 
siderable profit; (2) if bankruptcy 
should intervene—which is at least pos- 
sible—the switch would prove extremely 
advantageous; and (3) under the most 
unfavorable conditions it can show only 





possibility—which lies midway between 
the other two, and in the writer’s opinion 
appears most likely—namely, that de- 
fault is avoided, but that the 5% bonds 


a very nominal loss. Surely a maximum 


cost of $12.50 per bond is a very small 
price to pay for the favored position held 
by the noteholders. 





FUTURE OF OIL 


A banker who has a broad view says: “I believe the oil boom is here to stay. Not only 
are increasing current demands for oil products keeping well up to the advance in production, 
but European stocks which were exhausted at the time the armistice was signed must be built 
up to former levels. 


“The extent of this European demand is not wholly appreciated. It is estimated that 
Germany alone will require 1,100,000 tons of petroleum and petroleum products within the 
next twelve months. Other European countries are little better off in this respect. It will 
probably be a long time before production catches up with consumption, and the demand 
created by the necessity for building European surplus stocks up to former and normal levels. 

“For this reason I believe active development of new oil fields should proceed vigorously 
and there is every reason to believe such a program can be followed out with success and 
profit. 

“In this connnection I am of the opinion that too much money has been made out of oil 
development by a few individuals and not enough by the general investing public. The public 
should be given an opportunity to share in the profits from development of oil lands, whereas 
the rule has been that the opportunity for big profits has come to only a few men of large 
capital resources. 

“My opinion of a legitimate and equitable oil development is to secure well located leases 
in proven or partly proven territory after consultation with the most expert oil men and 
geologists that money can procure. Then reputable men of the highest standing should take 
an interest in this development and give the general public not only the benefit of their 
ability and business experience, but an opportunity to benefit from the discovery of oil, 
should development prove successful. 

“Every mine and every oil development is in its initial stages a prospect. The public, if 
assured that men of ability and integrity are conducting the affairs of such a company, would 
gladly invest their funds in a development which, under these circumstances, would promise 
the most favorable outcome within the limitations of the situation.’ 
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The Story of Boston Elevated 


By FRANK M. SIMMONS 


ANKERS who are vainly striving 
B to solve the street railway prob- 

lems of New York and other 
cities are prone to direct wistful 
glances towards Boston. 
ter part of 1917, Boston Elevated 
stock, which at one time had sold as 
high as $190 a share, was down to $27. 
Receivership stared the road in the 
face. Its credit was gone. New wage 
demands were pending, and on the 
whole, the outlook was about as 
gloomy as it well could be. 

Then came legislative relief in the 
form of a public control act. By a 
stroke of the Governor’s pen Elevated 
stock was transformed into one of the 
best, if not the best street railway 
investments in the country. And the 
stock straightway jumped to $80 a 
share. 

The troubles of this road can be 
traced back to the charter granted to 
it by the Massachusetts legislature of 
1897. This charter contained a con- 
tract by which the Elevated was 
limited to a five-cent fare for 25 years, 
or until June 10, 1922. No matter how 
far out into suburban territory the 
company extended its lines, the 5- 
cent fare was still the maximum. All 
street railways know to their-cost how 
expenses have risen in recent years, 
and Elevated was no exception. Final- 
ly the rising tide of expenses threat- 
ened to engulf the road completely and 
it was realized that only the legisla- 
ture could save the property from re- 
ceivership. 

There were many unsuccessful at- 
tempts made to obtain remedial leg- 
islation before a bill was finally en- 
acted, but on May 22, 1918, the Gov- 
ernor signed and made law “An Act to 
provide for the Public Operation of the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company.” 


Dividends Paid too Long 
In order to appreciate the bene- 
ficial character of the act referred to, 
it is helpful to glance at the ten-year 
operating record of the road, which 
we give herewith. Elevated was nor- 
mally a $6 stock. For years it paid 


In the lat-. 


dividends at this rate. But 1912 and 
1913 on account of a strike of carmen, 
the dividends that were not earned in full 
and were in part paid out of the accum- 
ulated surplus. There is little doubt 
that dividends were maintained long 
after they should have been discon- 
tinued, in view of the needs of the 
property for working capital and equip- 
ment. But the stock was widely dis- 
tributed among New England inves- 
tors, including many trusts, and the 
management was actuated by a de- 
sire to keep up disbursements so long 
as there was the slightest ray of hope 
of a turn for the better. 

Under the public control act divi- 
dends on Boston Elevated stocks ($3,- 
000,000 preferred and $23,879,400 com- 
mon at present outstanding) are ab- 
solutely guaranteed by the State of 
Massachusetts for a period of ten 
years dating from July 1, 1918. The 
rate of dividend is $5 a share for the 
first two years, $5.50 for the next two 
years and $6 for the remaining six 
years. The Commonwealth has the 
right to terminate public operation of 
the road at the expiration of the ten- 
year period or at any time thereafter, 
by appropriate legislation passed not 
less than two years before the date 
fixed for such termination. 

The five public trustees are to serve 
for the ten-year period. They are 
empowered to charge whatever rate of 
fare is necesary to meet the cost of 
service, including dividends. Pending 
the time when the road becomes estab- 
lished on a self-supporting basis the 
State Treasurer must make good out 
of the state treasury any deficiencies, 
assessing the amounts proportionately 
upon the cities and towns served by 
the Elevated. 

On Aug. 1, 1918, the trustees raised 
the rate of fare to seven cents. The 
immediate result was a loss in traffic. 
It speedily became apparent that a 
seven-cent fare was inadequate, but it 
was kept in force for four months, ac- 
companied by a steadily accumulating 
deficit. On Dec. 1, the trustees again 
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advanced the fare to eight cents, but 
inasmuch as the cost of service had 
been regularly exceeding nine cents 
per passenger, the deficit continued to 
swell. The record stands as follows 
for the 11 full months of public opera- 
tion down to May 31 (in round fig- 
ures): 

Deficit 
One month of 5-cent fare 
Four months of 7-cent fare 
Six months of 8-cent fare 


Total 11 months’ deficit 


Ten Cent Fare Probable 


Now the road is on the eve of an- 
other increase in the fare, which com- 
petent critics believe cannot be less 
than a two-cent jump to a flat 10-cent 
charge if it is to be at all adequate. 


Influence of Subways 


It has been truly said that the Bos- 
ton Elevated was in danger of being 
subway-ed to death. The permanent 
investment on Sept. 30, 1897, when the 
Elevated assumed the operation of the 
system was $25,291,913, or $2.90 for 
each dollar of gross income. On June 
30, 1916, the permanent investment 
amounted to $116,022,060, or $6.10 per 
dollar of gross. Of course, the ex- 
pansion in gross through increased 
fares has since partly corrected the 
disproportion, and at the present time 
on a $130,000,000 investment and an- 
nual gross of about $30,000,000 the in- 
vestment per dollar of gross is about 


$4.30. 


A question which very naturally 





SUMMARY OF BOSTON ELEVATED INCOME ACCOUNTS 
(Figures in Thousands) 


Op. Rev. Oth. Inc. To. Inc. Op. Exp. Taxes oth. chgs. 


1909(d) 
1910(c) 
1911(b) 
1912(b) 
1913(b) 
1914(b) 
1915(b) 
1916(b) 
1916(a) 
1917 
1918 

* Deficit. 


$14,346 
11,237 
15,635 
15,904 
16,808 
17,629 
17,798 
18,686 
9,797 43 
19,733 84 
20,976 85 


$146 
282 
344 
618 
159 
156 
87 
94 


$14,493 
11,519 
15,980 
16,522 
16,968 
17,785 
17,886 
18,781 
9,841 
19,818 
21,062 


$9,488 

7,321 
10,119 
10,976 
11,135 
11,297 
11,287 
12,079 

6,630 
13,547 
17,996 


t $2041/6 per sh. pd. on $3,000,000 pfd. stk. 


Bal. 
for stk. 
$841 

908 
1,350 
705 
700 
1,257 
1,324 
1,203 
407 
717 
*2,986 
and $2.50 


%o 
on stk. % pd. 
6.25 6 
4.55 4% 
6.76 6 
3.53 6 
2.93 6 


5.26 «5 
5Y 
5 


Int. & rents. 


$1,063 
916 
1,244 
1,221 
1,128 
1,040 
1,069 
1,043 
534 
884 
917 


$3,100 
2,373 
3,266 
3,618 
4,004 
4,190 
4,205 
4,454 
2,269 
4,669 
5,135 


5.54 
5.04 
1.70 


3 
3% 


per sh. on 


com, stk. under special acts of 1918. 


(a) 6 mos. to Dec. 31. 
(c) 9 mos. to June 30. 


(b) year to June 30 
(d) year to Sept. 30. 





Then Boston will share with Pitts- 
burgh, the rather doubtful distinction 
of being one of the only two populous 
centers in the country paying a ten- 
cent street carfare. 

It takes about $1,400,000 a year to 
meet dividend requirements on Ele- 
vated 7% preferred stock and $5 a 
share on the common. In 11 months 
the deficit has exceed three times this 
sum, but the preferred stock has a 
good market above 93 and the common 
above 70. The answer is of course the 
State guaranty, concerning the valid- 
ity of which there is not now the 
slightest vestige of doubt as the State 
Supreme Court has passed upon the 
entire act. 


a1ises in the mind of the investor is: 
What will be the status of Boston Ele- 
vated after the expiration of ten years? 
In the first place, it should be remem- 
bered, that the State guaranty and con- 
trol does not automatically terminate 
at the end of ten years. Rather will it 
continue along indefinitely until the 
legislature has taken positive action 
looking to its termination at least two 
years before the date fixed. 

The State guaranty feature of 
course would then automatically dis- 
appear, but it is obvious that power to 
charge any necessary fare on a sys- 
tem the bulk of whose traffic is of an 
essential character is in itself a prac- 
tical guaranty of dividends, 
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Silver-Lined 


Investments 


By VICTOR DE VILLIERS 
Relative Importance of Leading Companies as Producers 
of Silver—American Smelting, U. S. Smelting, 
Anaconda, and Other Beneficiaries 


HILE it cannot be denied that 
W sustained high prices for silver 

will be a great help to the ma- 
jority of the leading producers, it is 
highly probable that speculative enthu- 
siasm rather than analytical judgment 
will guide the course of prices for their 
securities. Hysteria will undoubtedly be 
injected into any buoyant market for the 
silver group, and the public may be de- 
pended upon to advance prices beyond 
immediate investment worth when the 
time is ripe. 

Very hazy notions exist generally as 
to what constitutes the silver group, 
which are true “silvers,” which are part 
of the copper-silver or silver-lead group, 
which are “commercial propositions,” or 
which are entirely misnomers. Butte 
Copper & Zinc is not a copper property, 
Anaconda Copper is mostly an industrial 
enterprise, while American Smelting & 
Refining handles more silver than any 
other six silver mines in the two Amer- 
icas. 

A further misconception is the fabu- 
lous profits conjured up in the mind of 
the average layman who thinks in terms 
of “above-a-dollar silver” only, while 
overlooking the question of capitalization, 
and a string of other factors which cut 
wide swaths in net profits per share. The 
calculation in Table I of the estimated 
benefits that some representative pro- 
ducers may expect under a high silver 
regime, is deserving of some study. 

It will be seen that the greatest bene- 
ficiary is American Smelting to the ex- 
tent of nearly $12 a share annually, 
while the extra profits of the mammoth 
Utah Copper Company are almost neg- 
ligible. Anaconda does not make such a 
remarkable showing as is generally sup- 
posed, although it owns the famous Alice 
mine, which, according to general belief, 


should have yielded profits upon a bo- 


nanza scale. U. S. Smelting, with an 
estimated additional earning power of 
$4.36 a share, has been recognized mar- 


ketwise by an advance of about thirty 
points, from about 40 to 70, due largely 
to the strong assurance that its 5 per cent 
dividend is safe for the present, and will 
probably be increased to 6 per cent. 


The “Laggard” Silvers 


A good deal has been written and said 
about the supposed tardiness of the sil- 
vers to join the upward movement of the 
market in recent months, and predictions 
are freely made that they will not only 
move, but also boom shortly. All of 
which is both right and wrong. 





TABLE I—IMPORTANT SILVER-PRO- 
DUCING COMPANIES 
1918 Earn 
Produc- Under 
tion(oz.) 10c Inc. 
Amer. Smelting.....*72,572 *$7,257 
Anaconda 10,967 1,096 
Butte & Superior.. 2,970 297 
Calumet & Arizona. 1,133 113 
Greene-Cananea 1,699 169 
Kerr Lake ......... 2,582 258 
Nipissing 3,701 370 
North Butte 891 89 
U. S. Smelt. Com . 15,337 1,533 
Utah Copper 48 


*000 omitted. 


The silvers have already moved, are 
moving, and will continue to move. Like- 
wise the metal group is living up to its 
traditions in creeping up slowly but sure- 
ly in the vanguard—“last to go up and 
last to go down.” Finally, it is the 
writer’s strong belief that the silvers are 
in the incipient stages of a boom, exhib- 
iting the same erratic but advancing ten- 
dency as was present in the commence- 
ment of the oil boom. In the latter case 
it will be recalled how Mexican Petro- 
leum started the ball rolling when it 
struggled through par after innumerable 
false starts, climbed to 110 and over, and 
in spite of dire prophecies (and miscel- 
laneous “short selling”) to the contrary, 
soared majestically to around 200. The 
same thing happened in Texas Company, 
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Royal Dutch, Pan-American, Prairie Oil 
& Gas and others. 

The writer advances the theory that, 
just as a large number of clever market 
observers were misled by the apparent 
“irregularity” of the oils, and missed the 
incipient signs of a boom, notice should 
now be taken of the apparent absorption 
for investment account and consequent— 
but irregular—advances in stocks like 
Cerro de Pasco, American Smelting, U. 
S. Smelting, Greene-Cananea and other 
copper-silvers and allied groups. Some 
examples in Table II of extreme advances 





TABLE II—RISE IN aoe 

es- 

App. High App. Low ent 

1918-19 1918-19 Price 
Anaconda 73 
American Smelting.. 83 
Butte & Superior... 28 
Calumet & Arizona. 68 
Cerro de Pasco 67 
Greene-Cananea .... 43 
Federal Smelting... 14 
U. S. Smelting ° 





over low prices that formerly prevailed 
strengthen my belief that the silver boom 
has arrived unheralded, and that the sil- 
vers have not been laggard, even if some 
of them have not been ostentatious. 

It may be that in many cases like the 
U. S. Smelting, Cerro de Pasco and Butte 
& Superior the readjustment to better 
conditions has partly or wholly taken 
place, considered purely from the invest- 
ment ‘viewpoint. One cannot, however, 
measure speculative probabilities, which 
may be guided by special operations, by 
investment analyses. The strongest in- 
ference that can be drawn is that there 
will be a general readjustment sooner or 
later and that the issues which have ad- 
vanced the least in proportion to their 
price and investment character are in 
the strongest technical position, and may 
be expected to show further advances 
before a general setback occurs in the 
entire market. Even if such issues make 
a relatively poor showing in the next up- 


ward swing, they will bear close watching 


when the time comes. 
Specific cases of this kind are: Ana- 
conda, American Smelting, Calumet & 
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Arizona, and Magma, which appeal to the 
writer as the least exploited securities 
that loom large upon the horizon as pos- 
sessing intrinsic worth well above aver- 
age prevailing quotations, and stand to 
benefit directly and indirectly by sus- 
tained good prices for the white metal. 


In specially mentioning these issues, I 
am guided largely by investment and not 
speculative considerations. Excellent 
judges are of the opinion that, at this 
writing, the market in general is in an 
overbought and overbulled position, and 
this suggests a policy of caution in pur- 
chasing even “the best of them.” 

When bargain days come, as they sure- 
ly will, the writer believes that this dis- 
cussion of the silver group will be found 
a handy guide to investments in that 
group. 

Table III will probably occasion some 
surprise to those unfamiliar with silver 
securities. The real silver-fields of 
Northern America are at Tonopah and 
Cobalt. Colorado and Arizona were large 





TABLE III—SILVER PRODUCTION 
OF REPRESENTATIVE PRO- 
DUCERS 


(In ounces) 
1917 

American Smelting... 69,841,061 
U. S. Smelting 
Anaconda 
Butte & Superior.... 
Nipissing 
Calumet & Arizona.. 
Tonopah Belmont.... 
Tonopah Extension. . 
Kerr Lake 
Hecla 
Howe Sound 


72,572,506 
15,337,465 
10,967,905 
2,970,003 
3,701,416 
1,133,801 
1,946,757 
1,473,007 
2,503,619 
1,590,062 





producers in the years gone by, and the 
records of Silver Queen (Magma) and 
Silver King of Arizona in the latter state 
are generally known, and it is believed 
that these states are “coming back.” Ne- 
vada is looked upon as the coming pro 
vider of the white metal so far as th 
U. S. A. is concerned, with Montana 
Utah and-.Idaho not far behind, the las‘ 
two named being rich in silver-lead orc 
from which pure silver is derived as a »y 
product. Mexico is, of course, an unex 
plored treasure-house, although it brok 
the record of the United States in 1911 
when its silver production was 79,000,00' 
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ounces, as compared with 60,000,000 for 
this country. 


American Smelting 


American Smelting with its twenty- 
five mines in seven states of Mexico, 
stands at the head of the list with its pro- 
duction of over 70,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver annually for the past three years. 
“Smelter’s” securities represent owner- 
ship in the greatest metallurgical enter- 
prise in the world, and in the business of 
mining, producing, smelting, refining, 
buying and selling, copper, silver, spelter 
and a host of other metals and minerals, 
and even chemicals. The company pro- 
duced 87,000,000 pounds of sulphuric 
acid last year, and its lead, zinc, and cop- 
per smelters and refineries are scattered 
throughout the two Americas, including 
distant points in Mexico and Chile. With 
an annual average of about $1434 earned 
during the past eight years, and an esti- 
mated extra boost of nearly $12 a share 
which the company will derive from dol- 
lar-silver, no fear surrounds the present 
small dividend of $4. 

“Smelters” must be piling up huge 
equities on top of the estimated $144 a 
share tangible asset value of the common 
stock at last appraisal, and this will un- 
doubtedly influence its next upward 
movement in the market. While an in- 
crease in the dividend seems very un- 
likely this year, it would not surprise me 
to see a generous distribution next year 
out of its new-found silver prosperity, 
and also impending developments in 
Mexico. American Smelting should be 
judged by its untold possibilities for fu- 
ture development, and an investment is 
largely an expression of confidence in 
the success of American enterprise as a 
whole. 

Anaconda 


Originally the leading pawn of the 
greatest “promotion” in American his- 
tory, Anaconda, is no longer identified 
with the stormy days of its famous prede- 
cessor, Amalgamated Copper. It has 
steadily passed into investment hands as 
one of the best rated metal investments 
in the copper-silver group, and seems 
destined to remain there and retain its 
leadership. 

Although Anaconda derives a large 
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percentage of its 10,000,000 ounces of 
silver annually out of copper mining, it 
has the distinction of owning one of the 
richest silver properties known to min- 
ing—the Alice mine. It also controls the 
International Smelting Company, which 
had a separate production record of 
around 5,000,000 ounces of silver annu- 
ally. Yet its silver production may al- 
most be considered a side line as com- 
pared with its output of copper, lumber, 
coal, manganese, and its general position 
as a holding corporation in a dozen other 
diversified enterprises. 

Like “Smelters” Anaconda also re- 
duced its dividend to $4 and this dividend 
is likely to stay for some time. The 
significant feature of the company’s 
status, however, which investors “for 
keeps” might do well to remember, is that 
Anaconda has made good hay while the 
sun was shining in a financial way, in 
the years 1914-1918. Its surplus in five 
short years has jumped from under $8,- 
000,000 to over $66,000,000, after charg- 
ing off $18,000,000. This has been ac- 
complished largely out of earnings and 
with no increase in its capital stock which 
has stood at $116,562,500 during the 
same period. 

The only financing recently was the 
issue of $25,000,000 in 6% ten-year bonds 
to develop its South American properties 
and release for earnings amounts pre- 
viously spent there for development. 
Such released amounts will probably be 
available for future dividends, and fur- 
ther development under Anaconda’s guid- 
ance can hardly fail to be profitable. 


U. S. Smelting 


The shares of this company have dis- 
tinguished themselves by a hurried read- 
justment to the bullish prospects brought 
about by high silver prices. The shares 
had gotten into a rut around 40, and the 
spetacular advances of many points daily 
until a 30 point rise was registered seemed 
to me like urgent reminders that U. S. 
Smelting has “turned the corner.” This 
has probably occurred, and the company 
is likely to be a substantial beneficiary 
by the new order of things. 

The company is one of the leading sil- 
ver producers, and also turns out signifi- 
cant quantities of copper, lead, zinc and 
coal. It marketed its silver at an average 
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of 97 cents an ounce last year, compared 
with 8134 cents in 1917. Previous selling 
prices ranged between 50 and 65 cents, 
and one cannot wonder that the market 
views $1 and over for U. S. Smelting’s 
silver output with enthusiasm. But I am 
not so sure that with a par value of $50 
and a market price of 67, the advance has 
not been overdone temporarily. The 
dividend of $5 a share looks quite safe, 
and this amount has been maintained 
for over two years. A sizeable reaction 
would strengthen the technical position, 
and at substantially lower levels the stock 
would look quite attractive as a high- 
yield semi-investment. 
Some Other Beneficiaries 


Calumet & Arizona is developing the 
mammoth New Cornelia property, which, 
although expensive in the early stages, is 
likely to develop into one of the lowest- 
cost propositions known to copper min- 
ing. In this instance it is a case of “cast- 
ing bread upon the waters.” C. & A. is 
not a very large silver producer, nor does 
it own silver mines, but the ore bodies 
of its mines are rich in the white metal, 
and its silver production is apparently 


pegged around 1,250,000 ounces yearly on 


the average. The writer believes that 
the company will ultimately turn out not 
less than 2,000,000 ounces, and this fact, 
together with its importance in the copper 
group, makes the shares attractive, al- 
though the dividend of $2 does not look 
tempting. Its policy is probably ultra 
conservative and the shares should work 
into the $5-$7 dividend class sooner or 
later. 

Magma Copper was so recently dis- 
cussed by THe MacaziIne or WALL 
STREET (June 7th issue) that no extend- 
ed reference is necessary. It will be seen 
that its ores are rich in silver, both in its 
copper-sulphides and lead-zinc ores. Cop- 
per-sulphide reserves of 235,000 tons 
average 4.2 ounces silver per ton, while 
the lead-zinc reserves of about 20,000 
tons average 12 ounces silver per ton, 
These high silver values are not surpris- 
ing when it is recalled that Magma start- 
ed its career as a great silver mine. I 
am not informed whether or not earlier 
workings have been re-explored in order 
to work over some of the rich pickings 
which the old-timers probably discarded 
in their crude methods of mining for sil- 
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ver. The method is explained on page 
331 of our June 7th issue (Silver King 
of Arizona). 

In the early stages of development as a 
copper-silver proposition, Magma will 
come into some unexpected “velvet” in 
the way of extra~profits on high silver. 
Mining—especially initial development 
work—is very expensive, and stockhold- 
ers should wish earnestly that silver stays 
where it is, or higher. The extra profit 
accruing to them might not be returned in 
dividends now or in the future, but it will 
add to the already large equities behind 
the shares. Magma will come into its 
own eventually and dear silver strength- 
ens this conviction. 

Cerro de Pasco has made up for a long 
period of market torpidity by registering 
a spectacular advance of over 30 points 
within a few months, almost doubling its 
previous low quotations. Located in 
Peru, “discovered” and Americanized by 
the late J. B. Haggin, Cerro was not 
largely known to local investors, partic- 
ularly as a silver producer. Silver was 
discovered at Cerro around 1630, and 
production has totalled well above 450,- 
000,000 ounces from 40,000,000 tons of 
silver-copper ores, mined by the crudest 
of methods. Through lack of transpor- 
tation from the mountain top (14,300 feet 
above sea level) only the choicest and 
richest of the silver and copper ores were 
formerly shipped. 

No separate figures of silver produc- 
tion are given in the reports, but it is 
known that the Cerro ores run high in 
silver content, all the way from 100 
ounces to the ton upward. The property 
has been one of the most expensive to de- 
velop, and around $30,000,000 will have 
been sunk on development by the time its 
new smelter is completed, when it is 
hoped that production will be doubled. 
Cerro de Pasco is going to be a low cost 
producer eventually, and the anticipated 
releasing of steamships for the South 
American trade will give adequate and 
cheap transportation. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
stock had such a large advance. The 
shares have always sold too low and some 
readjustment was bound to come. Per- 
haps if the shares decline with the rest 
of the market, the bright possibilities may 
again be looked into. 





Expansion Is Sapulpa Keynote 


Company Soon Expects to Increase Stock from $2,000,000 
to $10,000,000—Plans Attractive Offer to Stock- 
holders—Possibility of Lower Price Shares 
Later on 
By FREDERICK LEWIS 


APULPA REFINING CO., since its 
incorporation in 1915, has steadily 
expanded its business. For the year 

1916 sales totaled $2,503,414, and in 1918 
this had increased to $5,638,366. 


TABLE I—SAPULPA REFINING IN- 
COME ACCOUNTS 
(Years ended December 31) 


1916 1917 1918 
Sales ........$2,503,414 $5,177,944 $5,638,366 
Cost of Sales 
Ge édéevec 2,006,045 





4,314,490 4,860,902 





Op. Income 
Interest, Dis- 
counts, etc. 
Deprec. and 
, ee 


497,369 863,454 777,464 
77,454 
30,000 


389,915 
161,300 


99,887 
382,585 


381,782 
330,000 


150,686 
*400,450 





Net Inc.... 
Divs. Paid... 


226,328 
323,500 





Surplus for 


Year .... 228,615 51,782 97,172 


*Includes $46,330 reserved for Federal In- 
come and Excess Profits Taxes. fDeficit. 


Increase in Capitalization 

Of course the company’s program of 
rapid expansion has necessitated the ex- 
penditure of a considerable amount of 
money, most of which was raised by the 
issuance of more stock. 

In February, 1917, the capital stock 
was increased from $1,000,000 (par $5) 
to $2,000,000, half of the new stock, 
$500,000, being offered to stockholders at 
$9 a share. In March, 1918, $275,000 
stock was offered to stockholders at $8 a 
share. At the present time $2,000,000 
of stock is outstanding. 

That the company has by no means 
completed its policy of improvements 
and expansion is indicated by the fact 
that the management now plans to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company 
from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. On June 
30, a special meeting of stockholders will 
be held to vote on this proposed increase. 
As the larger interests in the company 
are in favor of the increase, it will prob- 





Starting with a refinery at Sapulpa, 
Okla., the company has in the past two 
years gone rather extensively into the 
production end of the oil business and 
now has several properties that have de- 
veloped a daily output of close to a thou- 
sand barrels a day. 

Late in 1917 the company acquired the 
capital stocks of the Leon Oil Co. and the 
Petrol Oil Co. of Oklahoma, holding 
leases of 7,500 acres in Oklahoma and 
Kansas with a production of 400 barrels 
a day. 

The company’s refinery has a capacity 
of 9,000 barrels a day. There are two 
pipe lines, one connected with the Glen 
Pool and the other with the Cushing field. 
The equipment includes 442 tank cars 
owned and 141 leased. Recent construc- 
tion includes a $50,000 gasoline plant and 
a pipe line from the Shamrock field to the 
refinery at Sapulpa. 


TABLE II—SAPULPA REFINING BAL- 
ANCE SHEETS 
1916 1917 
Assets: 

Plant Prop’y.$1,979,709 $2,180,710 $2,643,713 
Cur. Assets.. 679,681 1,115,119 1,129,235 
Def’d Assets. 77,704 61,748 

Contingent 
Assets .... 2,914 


T’l Assets. $2,659,390 $4,108,943 $3,837,610 
Liabilities: 
Capital Stock.$1,000,000 $1,725,000 $2,000,000 
Equip. Trust 
Notes 
Cur. Liabili- 
ties 
Reserves, etc. 21,882 
Profit & Loss 
Surplus ... 718,549 


T’l Liabil. .$2,659,390 $4,108,943 $3,837,610 


1918 


165,910 





357,702 243,468 223,000 


1,062,608 874,178 
37,317 372,805 


309,483 705,062 








ably go through, even though, under the 
laws of Oklahoma, two-thirds of the 
stock will have to be represented at the 
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meeting before the increase can be made 
effective. 

Vice-president and General Manager 
Henry M. Rathvon has the following to 
say in regard to the future plans of the 
company: “The directors and officers of 
the company have decided on a plan of 
development that contemplates, among 
other things, additional pipe lines for 
transporting oil to the refinery, a drilling 
campaign to procure a larger supply of 
our own crude, and the erection of a wax 
and lubricating plant. 

Competition in the oil industry is be- 
coming so keen that in a few years the 
refinery that is not equipped with every 
facility for extracting the last cent of 
profit from a barrel of oil will be unable 
to compete with the more efficient plants.” 

What effect this proposed increase in 
capitalization will have on the value of 
the stock it is, of course, impossible to 
say with any degree of certainty. So 
much depends on how successful the 
management is in making this new money 
produce greater results. 





TABLE III—SAPULPA REFINING 
DIVIDEND RECORD 
$.07% 
82% 





Looking backward, we find that the in- 
crease that has already taken place in the 
capitalization of the company has tended 
to decrease the value of the stock and has 
also obliged the company to be somewhat 
more conservative in the matter of divi- 
dends. In 1917, for example, no less 
than $1.20 was paid out in dividends, 
whereas the rate at the present time is 
only 50 cents per annum. See Table III. 

In 1918 Sapulpa Refining paid 85 cents 
in dividends, which was somewhat more 
than the company earned in that year, 


but very liberal amounts were charged off 
for depreciation. See Table I. 


In 1917 nearly all of the company’s net 
income was paid out in dividends, but in 
this year also depreciation charges were 
heavy. The company’s dividend policy, 
therefore, while decidedly liberal, should 
not be regarded as having been too radi- 
cal. 


Position of Stock 


The capital stock of the Sapulpa Re- 
fining Co. was originally $750,000, of 
which $400,000 was common stock and 
$350,000 preferred. In January, 1916, 
the amount of common stock was in- 
creased to $1,000,000, and the preferred, 
which was 10% cumulative, was convert- 
ed into the common. The company had 
outstanding at that time $200,000 first 
mortgage 6% bonds due in 1916 and in 
1920, which were paid off out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of 50,000 shares of com- 
mon, which was taken by stockholders 
at $9. 

At present prices of around $8, Sa- 
pulpa Refining stock would appear to be 
selling high enough when the fact is 
taken into consideration that in a period 
of unusual prosperity for oil companies, 
1918, the company’s net income fell con- 
siderably under the net income reported 
for the year 1917. 


The new stock which the company evi- 
dently plans to sell shortly will probably 
be offered to stockholders at an attractive 
figure so that the “rights” will be of 
value. The writer is inclined to the opin- 
ion, however, that the opportunity may 
be presented in the near future to pur- 
chase the stock at somewhat lower prices 
than it commands at the present time. 

Dividends in the current year are being 
paid at the rate of 50 cents per share per 
annum. 





AVERAGE OIL PRODUCTION AND FIGURES 


4 bw great hazard of oil producing is shown by the fact that average daily production of 
the 225,000 producing wells in this country is only about four and one-half barrels a well. 
The cost of drilling some of these wells runs as high as $80,000 to $100,000. 

The low average of production per well is due largely to the fact that thousands of wells 
in the older fields produce less than one-quarter of a barrel daily, while something like four- 
fifths of the total number do not yield over a barrel each. 

In the oldest oil fields of the United States, those of the Appalachian region, over 100,000 
in number, yield an average of less than two-thirds of a barrel a day. On March 15, 1918, 
the 20 wells in Mexico, unrestrained, were estimated to be able to yield over 600,000 barrels 
daily, an average of 30,000 barrels a day for each well. 





Financial Leaders of To-morrow 
C. S. Jennison 


There are many men—not only in New York but also in other parts of the United 
States—who perhaps are not yet nationally known but who are quietly carving out a 
big career for themselves. Five or ten years from now friends will say of them—“I knew 
Brown when he was only so-and-so. Now see the prominent position he occupies.” 

Men of this calibre are beginning to have their names mentioned in high circles more 
and more frequently and THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET is presenting this 
series of sketches of their careers which should be a source of inspiration to those 
other young men who are determined to have their share of the prosperous period into 


which our country has entered. 


A FEW days ago the following brief an- 
nouncement was made to the financial and 
business world of New York: 

“Gen. George W. Goethals announces that 
Mr. C. S. Jennison has been elected Vice 
President and a Director of George W. Goe- 
thals & Company, Incorporated.” 

Those who knew of the demonstrated abil- 
ity of Mr. Jennison were not exactly sur- 
prised to hear of his promotion, as they re- 
alized it came as a well deserved reward for 
duties well performed and proved another ex- 
ample of the old saw that “ability will tell.” 

Mr. Jennison was born in Vermont, thirty- 
seven years ago and after going through the 
usual preparatory schools, went West and en- 
tered the University of Chicago, through 
which he worked his way and received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree with the added dis- 
tinction of having been elected President of 
his class. He also went in for law at the 
same university and received his LL.B. degree. 

His first job after leaving college was that 
of a young and hopeful law clerk at the 
munificent weekly salary of “ten per,” but 
realizing the important relation of law to 
finance he joined a. well-known banking or- 
ganization in Chicago and soon worked his 
way up to the responsible position of trust 
officer. 

Back in 1912 the real turning point came in 
his career. His ability to think clearly and 
his keen grasp of financial problems attracted 
the attention of powerful interests, and when 
a prominent French banking group was look- 
ing around for some one to represent them 
in a railroad reorganization in this country, 
Mr. Jennison was selected as the man for 
this important work. Having discharged his 
first assignment in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner, Mr. Jennison’s services were retained in 
a similar capacity on additional work of this 
nature until 1914, when he became associated 
with Col. W. B. Thompson, remaining with 
him until 1918. 

By this time, his reputation had become so 
well and favorably known that when Gen- 

eeral Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, 

formed the New York firm of Geo. Goethals 
& Company to handle engineering and indus- 
trial problems, we find Jennison actively iden- 
tified with the new enterprise in charge of 
financing and reorganization work. 

Here again he made a record for himself, 
and just recently received his reward in being 


elected to the office of vice-president and di- 
rector. 


In addition to the somewhat strenuous and 
diversified duties of his present position, Mr. 


Cc. S. JENNISON 


Jennison also serves as director in various 
other important industrial enterprises, but is 
never too busy for an argument whenever an 
innocent person claims there isn’t any fancy 
Guernsey stock in this part of the country. 
Jennison can prove his side of the case, too, as 
he has a farm at Swanton, Vermont, where he 
can show a flock of blue-blooded registered 
Guernseys with pedigrees that would make an 
Abyssinian noble jealous. 


Mr. Jennison is married and has a family of 
three children, two boys and one girl. He is a 
member of the Indian Harbor Yacht Club of 
Greenwich, Conn., the Lawyers, the Pelham 
Country, the Gymnic and the University Club 
of Chicago; but his principal recreation out- 
side of business hours is “at home with the 
family,” except when he is playing squash or 
is boxing at the Gymnic Club. 
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Outlook for Three War Brides 


By JOHN MORROW 


Not Possible to Estimate Submarine Boat Profits Now— 
Wright-Martin Has Interesting Possibilities—Fair 
Measure of Success in Curtiss Operations 


both before and after this country 
entered the conflict, three of the pop- 
ular speculative favorites were Sub- 
Marine Boats, Wright-Martin and Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane. Their stocks traded in 
upon the New York Curb, furnished the 
basis for spectacular demonstrations 
and at times it seemed as if everyone 
from Maine to California either had 
“a little” or was about to get “a little” 
of at least one of the issues. And not 
one of the three met with a full measure 
of success from war contracts, at least 
the success that is measured by big 
revenues and comfortable dividends. 
Through no fault of the companies 
themselves the public was fed with re- 
ports of stupendous earnings, and in 
the main it was indigestible fodder. 
While interest in these companies 
has fallen away since November last, 
there are many who have held their 
shares and who are interested in the 
peace prospects. In addition there has 
been spasmodic interest from those 
who wisk to believe that the shares have 
rather thoroughly discounted the cessa- 
tion of war business, and who think 
that probably they have reached a level 
from which they would respond to any 
developments indicating the establish- 
ment of peace business. 


[: the hey-day of the war markets, 


Submarine Boat 

Of the three companies perhaps Sub- 
marine Boat has received the most 
market attention since the end of hos- 
tilities. This company came into ex- 
istence in the summer of 1915 as a re- 
sult of the recapitalization of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., when ten shares of Sub- 
marine Boat Co. stock were given for 
one share of Electric Boat Co. In 
reality the Submarine Boat Co. is 
mainly a holding company, although 
the operations at the Newark Bay ship- 


yard are under the name of the Sub- 
marine Boat Co. When it came into 
its present corporate existence in 1915, 
the company was equipped to manufac- 
ture submarine and power boats. The 
control of the Holland submarine pat- 
ents was considered a valuable asset. 
These patents, it has been claimed, 
were extensively used by both the En- 
glish and the German governments, and 
the Submarine Boat Co. has had hopes 
of recovering from these countries for 
use of the patents during the period of 
hostilities. 

At the height of the speculative in- 
terest, and at the time when the shares 
touched their high points, Submarine 
Boat was never considered in the light 
of a constructor of cargo boats, but its 
chief asset was the hunter of cargo 
boats—the submarine. But now the 
picture has changed, and it is quite as- 
sured that. whatever substantial future 
Submarine Boat may have lies in the 
development of the American merchant 
marine, and the continuance of the 
American shipbuilding industry. 

As soon as the United States entered 
the war, and the need for cargo carriers 
became obvious, not to say acute, the 
whole complexion of Submarine Boat’s 
activities was changed. At the cost of 
$17,000,000 a shipyard was constructed 
on Newark Bay near Newark, N. J., for 
the account of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and the construction of 
ships for the Government began. 

A contract was made with the U.S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration for the construction of 150- 
5,500 ton steel cargo boats. The com- 
pany went ahead with the idea of 
standardizing the building of the steel 
ships, and from the outset met with de- 
lays and difficulties that hampered the 
delivery of finished vessels to the Gov- 
ernment. In 1918 twenty vessels slid 
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down the ways, but up until March, 
1919, only four completed ships had 
been delivered. Since then work has 
been speeded up, and thirty-one ships 
are either ready for delivery or have 
been delivered. It is understood that 
the contracts do not admit of cancella- 
tion, so it is obvious that work at the 
Newark Bay shipyard still has a long 
distance to go before the original con- 
tract is completed. 


No Estimate of Profits 

It has not been possible to figure 
so far, the financial results of the con- 
tract to the company, and possible prof- 
its may not be estimated. The ships 
are being built at a fixed price, gener- 
ally understood to be $966,000 per ship, 
or on the basis of about $176 a ton. The 


income account of Submarine Boat for, 


1918 did not take into account possible 
profits or losses on the partially com- 
pleted ships at the Newark Bay yard. 
In the year ended December 31, 1918, 
the net income was equal to only $172,- 
779 practically all of which represented 
dividends upon the stock of the Electric 
Boat Co., which was busy on the con- 
struction of submarines and submarine 
chasers. In the year ended December 
31, 1917, the net income of Submarine 
Boat was $1,248,099. In 1916, Sub- 
marine Boat paid dividends of $6 on the 
765,810 shares of stock outstanding, and 
in the following year $3 a share was 
paid. Since the middle of 1917 no divi- 
dends have been paid. 

That earnings record, however, is 
past, and in view of changed condi- 
tions, serves as little more than a back- 
ground for future operations. Another 
point in connection with the status of 
the company is the fact that as of 
December 31, 1918, there was on de- 
posit to the credit of the company in 
Russian banks, 11,900,000 rubles, which 
were carried on the company’s balance 
sheet at 13 cents per ruble. Any im- 
provement in the Russian situation will 
help to pull this obligation out of the fire. 
The sum represents the result of contracts 
for suhmatines executed for the Imperial 
Russian Government. 

Not long ago Submarine Boat of- 
fered to build 12,000-ton cargo carriers 
at $149 a ton. This offer at the time 
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it was made rather took by surprise 
shipbuilders of the country. The figure 
compares with $176 a ton for the 5,500 
ton ships now under construction, and 
indicates that the company feels fully 
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able to develop business under peace 
conditions on a profitable basis. 


Cost Determined by England 

The great shipbuilder of the world is 
England. Ship costs of the world were 
determined there, and so far there is no 
conclusive evidence that this will not 
continue to be the case. The convic- 
tion is spreading that England will 
never again be a low cost producer, or 
at least costs will be more on a level 
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with those of other great nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, and in that 
lies hope for the shipbuilders of this 
country. Precedent would indicate 
that foreign governments will offer in- 
ducements to their shipbuilders to keep 
them in the forefront of the commercial 
fight. The policy, or rather the long 
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cided to resume dividends after various 
adjustments of claims with the Govern- 
ment are made. The stock in the 
neighborhood of $17 or $18 a share 
therefore appears to have some specula- 
tive possibilities for further market ap- 
preciation and to be attractive to those 
whose belief is sure in the future of the 





BEFORE-—Site of Newark Bay Shipyard of the Submarine Boat Corp., Sept. 14, 1917 


range policy of this country, is to date, 
a matter for little more than guess 
work. But the future of such com- 
panies as Submarine Boat is vitally 
intertwined with the establishment of 
a constructive policy, and if the United 
States is to have a merchant marine 
worthy of the name, her shipbuilders 
must have a stable foundation upon 
which to build. 

The official signing of the peace 
treaty naturally centers interest upon 
Submarine Boat’s prospects but in view 
of the developments over last vear. it 
seems that the company’s future act- 
ivities will lie largely along the lines 
of steel cargo ship construction and 
the manufacture of heavy power Diesel 
engines. 

Dividend rumors have been very per- 
sistent during the last few weeks and 
as the Company is reported to be in 
good financial condition with earnings 
accumulating at a rapid rate, it would 
occasion no surprise if the directors de- 


shipbuilding industry in the United 
States. 

in all truth it must be said that the 
operations of the company proved to be 
anything but a success from a financial 


standpoint. That statement may be 
qualified perhaps by the fact that it was 
not until the time of the armistice that 
the company began to get into quantity 
production. Originally it was quite 
widely supposed that Wright-Martin 
would make aeroplanes in their entirety, 
but it soon developed that the company 
would specialize in the. manufacture of 
aeroplane motors. 
Wright-Martin 

Wright-Martin might be described 
as a “war bride” who never quite 
reached the altar. When war in the 
air developed along the battle fronts. 
Wright-Martin became a name almost 
to conjure with, and the shares of the 
company became a speculation that 
frequently was simply a plunge. 

The first venture was the order from 
the French Government for the Hispano- 
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Suiza motors, an engine which had been 
used with great success in France and 
Russia. Wright-Martin took the order, 
but never made any profits. It was ex 
pensive and it took time to develop an 
organization and a plant that could turn 
out motors in quantity on a commercially 
profitable basis. When the United States 
entered the war the Government placed 
quantity contracts for the above type of 
motor with Wright-Martin, and at about 
the time the armistice was signed the 
company’s factories were just about es- 
tablished upon a quantity basis. It has 
been estimated that by February, 1919, 
when contracts with the Government 
were abridged, perhaps 7,000 motors had 
been delivered. When the fighting ceased 
it was said that Wright-Martin had on its 
books about $50,000,000 of Government 
business, and probably, of this total, over 
$30,000,000 was cancelled. The pro- 
visions of the contracts protected the 
company against loss, but adjustments 
are yet to be made, and it will probably 
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in the least intimating anything un- 
complimentary to the company. The diffi- 
culty of the shift from a war to a peace 
basis in a business that was so specifically 
military in character should be obvious. 
In May, came reports that the Govern- 
ment had ordered 1,500 Hispano-Suiza 
motors from the company, and the con- 
tract was said to involve $20,000,000. 
This, however, has been the only de- 
velopment affecting operations and earn- 
ings that has come to light. 
Wright-Martin has outstanding $5,- 
000,000 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
upon which dividends of over 18% are 
in arrears, and 897,500 shares of common 
stock, of no par value. As a liquidating 
proposition, (and it has been said that 
Wright-Martin would be liquidated), it 
would appear as if the preferred stood a 
fair chance of receiving dollar for dol- 
lar, including the back dividends. This 
assumption is based upon the company’s 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1918, and 
upon the belief that Government-can- 








AFTER—A View of the Shipyard 16 Months Later, January 15, 1919 


be some little time before final results celled contracts would be satisfactorily 


may be ascertained. 


adjusted. The value of the common 


Since the beginning of the present yearunder those conditions is problematical. 
the company has been in a state of sus-In the period from May 31, 1917, to 
pended animation. This is said without June 30, 1918, the company showed net 
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earnings of $540,000, but in the period 
from September, 1916, to May 31, 1917, 
there was a deficit of $1,205,000. 
Recently a new turn was given the 
affairs of the company by the report 
that negotiations had been started with 
the International Motor Truck Corpora- 
tion looking toward a merger. While no 
details are yet available, it seems likely 
that if anything comes of the plan, 
Wright-Martin would be absorbed by the 
International. Wright-Martin’s plants 
represent an investment of over $5,000,- 
000, and they could be used nicely in the 
manufacture of automobile motors and 
parts. In the event of that merger, it 
would seem likely that there would be 
enough in the preferred stock’s possi- 
bilities to warrant a purchase in the 60s. 
The common is, of course, to be rated 
as speculative. It has interesting possi- 
bilities but will hardly meet the require- 
ments of the conservative investor. 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corpora- 
tion has been, and is, for that matter the 
most prominent of American air craft 
manufacturers, and has met with a fair 
measure of success in its operations. The 
company was incorporated in 1916, when 
the great importance of air and seaplanes 
was fast becoming apparent. But when 
the company was formed the public in 
general considered only the possibilities 
in war contracts, and never gave a 
thought to the status of Curtiss when the 
war should be over. Little interest has 
been manifested in the affairs of the 
company since the first of the year. As 
far as is known the company is still in 
the midst of adjustments with the Gov- 
ernment over contracts, and the financial 
results of operations in 1918, the year of 
greatest activity, are not yet publicly 
known. 
. Since incorporation, the company has 
been able to pay regularly the 7% divi- 
dends upon the $6,000,000 preferred 
stock, but has not paid any dividends 
upon the 217,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. The latest earnings 
are those for the year ended December 
31, 1917, when $1.42 a share was re- 
turned upon the junior shares, but this 
was after liberal charge offs on patents, 
etc., and perhaps did not accurately 
represent the true earning power of the 
company. Unless all estimates are at 
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wide variance with actual results, the 
showing for 1918 was better than for 
1917. 

Shortly before the armistice, it was 
reported that Curtiss was doing a 
monthly gross business of $5,000,000, and 
expected to do $8,000,000 a month by 
this spring. In 1917 total gross business 
was slightly under $20,000,000. There 
are no figures to show what current 
operations are. Government war work 
was long since stopped, and new con- 
tracts are mainly dependent upon ap- 
propriations. It is to be noted that the 
House wanted te grant only $15,000,000 
for naval aviation, but the Senate raised 
this to $55,000,000 with the final figure 
still to be settled by conferences. 

Control of Curtiss rests with the 
Willys-Overland Co. through the owner- 
ship of 24,000 shares of preferred and 
60,000 shares of common. This control 
effected in June, 1917, is to run through 
the end of 1920. Whether this will be 
made perpetual cannot be known as yet, 
but in the meantime, the facilities of the 
Curtiss Co. could be used by Willys for 
automobile motors, and parts, but 
whether the Willys company will have 
need of these facilities is another factor 
that is not established. 

As to the commercial future of the 
aeroplane, plenty could be written, but it 
would mostly be in the realm of uncertain 
prediction. The Curtiss Co. has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of flying 
boats, and they probably are as popular 
as any type of aircraft. Of course the 
company can count upon some Govern- 
ment business, but in view of the present 
conditions, it is rather doubtful whether 
this source of income would be large 
enough to lift the common stock into the 
dividend paying class. 

Since the first of the year the common 
shares have been inactive and the range 
has been between 10 and 20. They are 
purely speculative, and must be bought 
largely upon faith in the future of the 
aircraft industry. Whether the investor 
has this faith or not is perhaps a question 
of temperament. Certainly it would be 
unsafe to make definite predictions. 

The preferred would appear to be a 
fairly attractive speculative issue, but has 
some distance to go before reaching the 
investment stage. 





Trend Letter Clients Regret Its Discontinuance 


growth of THe Macazine or WALL Street, and in order to devote more of 
his time to building a bigger and better publication, Mr. Wyckoff decided to 
discontinue publishing the TREND Letrer on the 28th of June, 1919. 


O grown to the demands on the time of Richard D."Wyckoff by the rapid 


The number of letters received from clients of Tue Trenp Lerrer after the 
notice of discontinuance has been a great source of pleasure and satisfaction to us. 
Not only have the letters expressed appreciation of the high character of our 
eight years’ work but they have also evidenced keen regret at the termination 
of this service. 

THE TREND Letrer has been the first traders’ service in the history of Wall 
Street written by a man having the knowledge and financial standing of Mr. 
Wyckoff. The subscription list includes some of the most important people in 
the country, as well as banking houses in this country and abroad, to whom we 
have given a cable service. A considerable number of our original subscribers are 
still on the list. We endeavored to keep our subscription list down to five hun- 
dred and increased the price at various times to hold it at that number; at other 
times, for periods as long as six months we did not accept any subscriptions, but 
as we are about to close, we have six hundred subscribers. 

THE TREND LETTER CoMPANY offered its subscribers the choice of a refund 
of the balance due on their paid subscriptions, or a transfer to the Investment Let- 
ter Service. Over ninety per cent. decided to take advantage of our Investment 
Letter Service. 


Below we reproduce a few of the letters we have received from our clients. 
THE TREND LETTER CO. 


ee 


Fe a 


Virginia, June “ 1919. 
Tue Trenp Letrer Co., . 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

I am very sorry indeed to learn of your de- 
cision to discontinue the publication of THE 
Trenp Letter after June 28th. I wish very 
much that you would reconsider the matter 
and let your subscribers have this letter. It 
is the best service in this respect that I know 
of anywhere, and while you have not been 
right every time, I can say that in the majority 
of cases you have been right. No one can ex- 
pect to be right every time. 

Yours very truly, 
A. L. J-—-——- 


Massachusetts, June 24, 1919. 


Tue Trenp Letter Co., : 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 

I regret that Toe Trenp Letter is being dis- 
continued as I have been a subscriber to it 
almost since its inception. It has undoubtedly 
been the best service that I have ever seen and 
naturally I, along with a great many others, 
will feel the loss of it. However, it may be 
that the Investment Letter will, as you say, 
furnish a very good substitute, and accordingly 
I am subscribing to the same for one year. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. c——. 


Ohio, June 18, 1919. 
Mr. Ricuarp D. Wycxorr, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I am awfully sorry that you are compelled 
to discontinue your Trenp Letter. These let- 
ters have been a great help to me in business 
and very profitable in the market. It is impos- 
sible for me to express the satisfactory feeling 
one has while in a campaign recommended by 
the Trenp Letrer and I assure you that they 
will be greatly missed. 

Should you ever decide to reinstate this serv- 
ice I trust I may have the opportunity of be- 
ing one of your first subscribers. Wishing 
you continued success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 


E. D———— 


Tue Trenp Letter Co., 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Like lightning from a clear sky came your 
announcement of May 29th. 

It is hard to understand why such a suc- 
cessful letter should be discontinued and dur- 
ing so important times, but I do trust that 
the change is for the better of all concerned. 

Your offer on unexpired Trenp Letter sub- 
scriptions to the Investment Letter is fully ap- 
preciated, and according to the enclosed type- 
written form, kindly apply balance due me on 
June 28th, to the Investment Letter. 

Yours very truly, 
y 


Ww. P————. 
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READERS’ ROUND TABLE 


{Subscribers are invited to contribute to the Readers’ Round Table Department. From 
our readers we receive many valuable suggestions and interesting ideas, and have inaugurated 
this feature in order that they may present their problems and their thoughts to their fellow- 


readers. We believe that this interchange of ideas will prove to the advantage of all. 
in your manuscript addressed to Editor, Readers’ Round Table. 


unless permission is given.—Editor-] 


Send 
No names will be used 


A Small Account That Proved Profitable—How Common Sense 
Methods Brought Success 


N May 18, 1915, I deposited $100 with 
my brokers and later ordered some 
stocks which I owned outright sold, 
bringing my total capital on June 11, 
1915 up to the modest sum of $395.76. 
Instead of increasing the amount on de- 
posit, I began to ask for checks as soon 
as profits warranted doing so and they 
were sent me as follows: 
June 17, 
Aug. 27 
Oct. 26 
Dec. 15... 
Jan. 21, 
Feb. 22 
June 6 
Sept. 8 
Sept. 30... 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 14... 


Total 





























$1002.62 
The check on December 14, 1916, closed 





the account, and a simple arithmetical 
calculation will show that I had drawn 
out $606.86 more than I had deposited. 
In other words in about a year and seven 
months the original $395.76 had earned 
$606.86 which is at the rate of about 100% 
a year. ; 

An analysis of some of the trades may 
prove of interest. 

My first purchase was 10 Steel com- 
mon on May 24, 1915 at 545%, followed by 
3 more a few days later at 54. I already 
had on deposit 2 shares of Steel which I 
owned outright. The 15 shares were sold 
on June 11 for 58%, giving me a profit on 
.the 13 shares of $47.69. 

On May 26, I bought 2 
Exploration for 59% and on Oct. 25 3 
more at 6754. I sold the 5 shares on Dec. 
16 at 77% giving me a profit on the small 
lot of $61.92. 

Another interesting profit was made in 
Inspiration Copper which I bought as fol- 
lows: 2 shares on May 26 at 29%; 3 on 
June 8 at 3236 and 5 on Aug. 13 at 3234. 
These I held until Dec. 16 when I sold 
the 10 shares at 45, yielding a total profit 
of $124.29, the largest made on any one 
trade. 

Two Maxwell Motors 1st. Preferred 
bought on July 6 at 83% yielded a profit of 
$29.92 when finally sold on Nov. 20. 

Erie Common looked attractive at 25%, 


Guggenheim. 


so I bought 10 at that figure on July 27. 
I did not catch the high for Erie Common 
but was well satisfied to gain $100.85 by 
selling out at 35% on October 25. 


One share of Texas Oil purchased on 
Nov. 24 at 200% resulted in a gain of 
$22.33 when sold on Jan. 18, 1916. This 
wasn’t bad for one share handicapped by 
commissions both ways. In all these 
trades the profit is after allowing for the 
brokers’ charges. 


A little deal in Reading brought addi- 
tional strength to the account. A _ bold 
purchase of 5 shares of that frisky rail- 
road stock on April 13, 1916, at 84% 
proved a wise move. After doing all sorts 
of fancy stunts the stock reached 101% 
where I got off on June 2. This meant a 
profit of $83.63 to the credit of Reading. 

Later in 1916 I became attracted by an- 
other quick mover, none other than Inter- 
national Paper, which however, I did not 
buy until it reached 60%. However, I got 
out of it in about two weeks, and as later 
developments proved I was lucky to make 
the resulting profit of $53.03 on 5 shares. 

Of course, every now and then I would 
take losses, some of which were unneces- 
sary had I held on. The largest loss, 
however, of all my trades was only $27.60. 
This resulted from buying 5 American 
Linseed Common at 26% on Nov. 2, 1916, 
and selling it on Nov. 21 at 21%. 

The next loss in size was on 5 Ray 
Copper bought on Nov. 13 at 33% and 
sold Dec. 13 at 28%. I seemed to be un- 
fortunate with this good little copper 
stock, as a previous transaction in 2 shares 
resulted in a loss of $5.04. 

Altogether in the year and seven months I 
made thirty sales, eighteen of which were at 
a profit. The average gain, however, on the 
eighteen was over $39, while the average loss 
on the twelve which went the other way was 
but slightly over $10. 

Besides the stocks already mentioned profit- 
able trades were made in the following: Ana- 
conda, Kansas City Southern, Californnia Pet- 
roleum, Beet Sugar, Kennecott, U. S. Rubber 
and American Woolen. 

Losses were taken in United Fruit, Wab- 
ash A, Chino, Maxwell Ist, Anaconda, Hide 
and Leather Preferred, Mexican Petroleum 
and Greene Cananea. 

I find that $78.25 in dividends were cred- 
ited to the account while the interest charges 
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were $55.22, thus leaving a profit from that 
source of $23.03. 

This small account which made money for 
me taught me several lessons. One was the 
advantage of not being too near the market. 
The house with which I dealt was in another 
city, and I had plenty of time to think before 
giving my orders. During this same period 
1 ran a larger account to the accompaniment 
of a great deal of ticker watching, and while 
the process was interesting and for a time 
profitable, the result in the end was disas- 
trous to my bank account. 

Another lesson was to stop when you have 
enough. When things commenced to go wrong 
in the latter part of 1916 I had the good 
sense to close the account. 

The criticism might be made as to the. wis- 
dom of drawing out the profits as they 
accrued instead of allowing them to accumu- 
late, and then trading in larger quantities. For 
my part I feel convinced that had I followed 
such a procedure I would have had another 
sort of a story to relate—W. M. V 


Note.—W. M. V. does not tell us why his 
various commitments were made, doubtless be- 
cause his reasons were complicated and would 
perhaps be difficult, in retrospect, to explain 
in full. It is easy to see, however, what were 
some of the reasons for his success. 

One reason was that he used liberal pro- 
tection. He began with 15 shares of U. S. 
Steel common, behind which he had protec- 
tion of $395.76, and apparently he followed 
the principle of having plenty of capital 
throughout the entire series of transactions. 

Another reason was that his losses aver- 
aged smaller than profits. His largest loss 
was $27.60, while nearly all the profits which 
he mentions were considerably larger than 
that—one being $124.29. It is clear that W. 
M. V. has broken away from that most com- 
mon of all errors—hanging on to a trade 
while it runs into a big loss. When the market 
began to go against him he soon closed the 
trade. 

He followed the same policy also in closing 
his account when the whole market began to 
decline in the latter part of 1916. In this he 
; Vs considerably more than ordinary wis- 
dom. 

A third reason was that he did not plunge 
on his profits as the market rose, but kept 
his commitments down to approximately the 
same scale on which he had started. This. of 
course, is not what the average man does. The 
outside public usually buvs more and more as 
prices rise. The trader who has doubled his 
money feels warranted in doubling his oper- 
ations. 

This might be reasonable if the market were 
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still at the same level as when the first pur- 
chases were made, but that is not usually the 
case. As a rule the trader who has doupled 
his money by buying Steel at 70 and selling 
at 100 will in the end buy twice as much 
Steel at perhaps 110. So when the inevitable 
decline comes he has a great deal more stock 
on hand than he had when the advance 
started. 

Still another clear reason for W. M. V.'s 
success was that he evidently looked upon 
trading in the market as a business and 
worked on business principles. He expected 
to make both profits and losses and his aim 
was to make the profits exceed the losses 
both in number and amount. From that point 
of view he was not afraid to take a loss wher 
the market began to go against him. 

Again, W. M. V. realized that “a bull can 
make money, and a bear can make money, 
but a hog never can.” It is clear from his 
trades that he made no attempt to “get the 
top.” He was satisfied with a good profit, a 
profit considerably larger than his average 
loss on losing trades. 

Judging from the variety of stocks in which 
W. M. V. traded, we may guess that most of 
his purchases were founded on the basic rea- 
son that he believed the whole market was in 
a bull trend. Apparently he banked on that 
foundation and endeavored to pick out stocks 
which he thought should have their turn in 
the advance. While he was not always suc- 
cessful in this, he was right often enough to 
make his small capital earn a very large in- 
terest return.—Eprror. 


June 10, 1919. 
THe MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

I have read with much interest Mr. Hosmer’s 
article in your issue of May 10th, and also Mr. 
Sinclair’s article on “The Future of the Oil In- 
dustry.” ee 

Neither Mr. Hosmer nor Mr. Sinclair see 
fit to mention the greatest petroleum reserve 
in the world, namely, the Shale deposits of 
Western Colorado and Eastern Utah. There 
is more oil in these Shale beds, ten times over, 
than has ever been produced in the history of 
the world. , 

I am taking the liberty of sending you some 
recent copies of our magazine. You are at 
liberty to use anything you see in its columns, 
or, if you prefer, the writer will be pleased to 
give you a special article on the commercial 
outlook of this phase of the oil business. 

Yours truly, 
B. A. Hayven, 
Publisher The Shale Review. 
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The New England Point of View 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


Boston Prepares for Foreign Trade-Demand for Municipal 
Bonds— Outlook for Leather and Wool 


CCORDING to present indications, New 
England is ready for the biggest busi- 
ness in its experience. With a resump- 

tion of relations with the Central Powers, 
now that Germany has signed the treaty, and 
unrestricted trade with the rest of the world, 
this community should secure a large part of 
the increased exports which are bound to 
follow, once pre-war activity is resumed on a 
large scale. 

Anticipating this, the banks of New Eng- 
land have been long at work perfecting plans 
by establishing branch offices in the various 
parts of the world, thus paving the way for a 
steady flow of New England manufactured 
articles. That the banks and bankers here 
are alive to the greatest opportunity which 
ever faced this section, goes without saying. 
These constructive steps which have been put 
into operation should soon be reflected in an 
industrial expansion greater than ever before 
realized. What this additional business means 
to the banks, manufacturers and employes of 
New England is obvious. 

While in some of the war stricken coun- 
tries it will be necessary to establish credits 
either by the banks of this country, or by our 
own government, it must not be forgotten 
that there are a large number of countries in 
Europe and Asia at the present time which are 
far from being impecunious. India, Japan, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Switzerland, particularly the last five, have 
capitalized the exigencies of war, thus being 
in a position to purchase goods in this coun- 
try in a liberal manner. The abnormal steam- 
ship rates which prevailed during the war 
mitigated against heavy importations, but 
now with a steady decline in ship rates, 
coupled with an increasing tonnage space, 
large orders for American goods are ex- 
pected. 

With the port of Boston several hundred 
miles nearer Europe than other large shipping 
centers along the Atlantic seacoast, there 
should be a steady flow of products from this 
section. Moreover, during the war, facilities 
tor the handling of large ships have been great- 
ly improved so that Boston should experience a 
vast increase in both exports and imports. 

Particular attention has been given to 
South America, and from that end there 
should be a heavy demand for New Eng- 
land goods. The recent flow of gold from 
Boston is understood to be only the beginning 
of shipments, and in this direction a steady 
flow of gold is expected for some time. With 
American experts on the ground for many 
months, of which New England has a large 
representation, foreign powers will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to get a foothold. 

Ample banking facilities have been estab- 
lished throughout South America to take 


care of immediate demands, with satisfactory 
assurances that further extensions will be 
made as soon as conditions warrant. With 
this extensive market open for American 
goods, and New England bankers giving 
every possible assistance, this section should 
prosper in a marked degree. 


New England Bond Market 


One gratifying feature of the New Eng- 
land bond market has been the steady absorp- 
tion of municipal bonds, prices for some of 
the issues advancing into new high territory. 
A canvass of the bond houses reveals an in- 
creasing demand for this particular class of 
securities with several well-known houses 
looking for a much heavier call. For the 
past several weeks, the investing public has 
looked with favor on tax exempt municipal 
bonds, and between now and the end of the 
current year the consensus is that a greater 
degree of activity will prevail for these se- 
curities. 

It is a well-known fact that while the gov- 
ernment was energetically pushing the war to 
a successful conclusion the various cities and 
towns refrained from issuing bonds unless 
actually needed. Now with all restrictions 
removed, and a large amount of municipal 
work to be performed, bond houses are an- 
ticipating a large amount of new issues. 

Obviously the tax exemption privilege car- 
ried by municipal bonds is no doubt the 
dominating element in influencing substantial 
purchases of such bonds, and no doubt will 
continue to Play an important part in popular- 
izing such issues in the future. Burdensome 
federal and state taxes are largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the heavy demand 
for these issues, and individuals who have 
overlooked this particular class of investment 
in the past have been recently displaying un- 
usual attention towards them. Since the first 
of the year, business for these securities 
have been far beyond expectations, and with 
a continuation of excessively high taxes 
there is little prospect of any change in the 
market for some time to come. 

One of the most attractive issues that is 
anticipated, is the proposed issuance of 
State bonds by Massachusetts to pay $100 
each to soldiers and sailors who have been 
in the service of the United States. It is ex- 
pected that Massachusetts will be obliged to 
offer $20,000,000 to provide the necessary 
funds to cover the recent piece of legislation. 
An issue of this amount should prove very 
attractive to large municipal bond buyers, 
and there is every reason to expect that the 
State of Massachusetts will receive a liberal 
premium on this issue of securities. How 
long before this issue of bonds will appear is 
still a matter of conjecture, but in well-in- 
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formed circles it is not believed that much 
time will elapse before bids are asked by the 
State Treasurer. Such a large amount, how- 
ever, should find a ready market, and if pres- 
ent indications are any criterion, no difficulty 
should be encountered in making a quick 
sale by the banking house or banking syndi- 
cate which proves to be the successful bidder. 


The Shoe and Leather Situation 

In the New England leather market a 
strange situation exists. In the early part of 
the year prices which prevailed at that time 
were shyly looked at by the trade as being 
high, but since that time startling advances 
have occurred. Moreover, what is more dis- 
turbing, still higher prices are momentarily 
expected. In trade circles it is stated by close 
observers that the top prices are far from be- 


ing reached, and a situation already acute~ 


promises to grow worse. 

It is confidently predicted in Boston that 
prevailing prices for shoes must advance in 
the near future, and those who are anticipat- 
ing lower prices are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. While manufacturers and tanners de- 
plore, and are doing everything within their 
power to prevent a runaway market, war ef- 
fects and international demand have proven 
an irresistible barrier. 

With the Central Powers entering the mar- 
ket for supplies, coupled with the present 
scarcity of leather, a period of high prices 
appear to be the outcome. It is a well es- 
tablished fact that the Central Powers are 
practically bare as far as shoes are concerned, 
and there should be an urgent demand from 
these countries, not only for immediate needs, 
but to replenish their empty shelves, made so 
by four years of war. 

With a small cattle kill in the West, 40 to 
42 cents a pound were recently paid for na- 
tive cows as compared with prices at the be- 
ginning of the year of 23 to 27 cents. In 
union leather middleweight cow backs which 
sold at 72 cents a pound at the start of the 
year, a strong market at 88 cents a pound 
now prevails. Hemlock and oak leather are 
also strong in price and scarce in supply for 
many grades. The upper leather market is 
even in a more excited state, with calf skins 
bringing 80 cents a pound, or more than twice 
the quotations several months ago. Even at 
this price it is a question of getting the ma- 
terial rather than paying the price. 

This particular situation has been instru- 
mental in keeping local dealers from taking 
large sized orders. This method which has 
been adopted is primarily to keep supplies 
equitably distributed with regard to future 
price probabilities. With the scarcity of 
hides the world over, and foreigners becom- 
ing more prominent in the buying, despite 
advancing quotations, interests allied with the 
trade are somewhat fearful concerning the 
future. 

As a matter of fact, if there is no radical 
change in conditions soon it is expected that 
some of the shoe factories may have to close, 
due principally to the inability to secure suf- 
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ficient raw materials. Practically all of the 
factories have abundant orders on hand, but 
the trying thing is to fill the order. Thus to 
have supplies on hand it is necessary to lock 
up considerable capital, and unless one has 
good credit, and a large financial surplus, the 
problem proves all the more complex. 

At present the results of the war are being 
more keenly felt than ever before. The 
enormous amount of leather which was nec- 
essary to keep the soldiers supplied has seri- 
ously drained resources. How fast shoes 
disappear is obvious when it is stated that a 
soldier needs approximately nine pairs of 
shoes a year during a hard campaign. The 
situation is all the more intensified when re- 
turning soldiers and others endeavor to re- 
turn to pre-war buying. 

In some quarters there is now heard talk 
of securing some relief by finding some 
other material which will hold well under the 
strain to take the place of leather. In other 
countries where a leather shortage existed 
different substitutes were resorted to, though 
how well they succeeded has not definitely been 
established. Even in allowing the use of sub- 
stitutes, it must not be forgotten that labor 
enters heavily, for with shorter hours and 
higher pay it can not be expected that prices 
will show any material slump. 


Demand for Wool 


Government wool auctions in Boston have 
been concluded for the present, but will be 
resumed early in September when the last 
of the government supplies will be dis- 
posed of. This suspension of sales was 
agreed upon while the domestic clip was com- 
ing into the market some time ago. Prices 
which the Government received for part of 
its holdings at these auctions were on the 
whole very satisfactory, practically all grades 
finding ready, purchases with the possible ex- 
ception of the poorer grades for which no 
very great demand seems to prevail. For*the 
better grades of wool buying was of the very 
best sort, prices paid the government being 
well above the minimum price set by the 
Wool Administration. 

What it true of the leather trade is like 
wise true of the wool trade. For the very 
best grades of wool an almost unlimiied de- 
mand continues with very few of the wools 
for sale. This situation is proving a hard- 
ship to many of the mills who have already 
many orders calling for the use of high grade 
wool, without any immediate prospect of re- 
ceiving a large amount. It would not be sur- 
prising if mills were compelled to refuse ord- 
ers from now on for goods calling for the 
best woods on account of the acute scarcity 
which confronts the woolen and worsted 
manufacturers. Large wool houses _ report 
that there is no expectation of an immediate 
improvement. For the same grade of wools 
no two dealers are quoting the same price, 
and no delay on the part of the buyer is 
fnade when an opportunity is available for 
getting certain grades. 
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approval of Director-General 





Financial News and Comment 


Note.—The Railroad and Industrial Digest, Notes on Public Utilities, Oil Notes and 
Mining Digest, contain condensations of the latest news regarding the companies men- 
tioned. The items are not to be considered official unless so stated. Neither THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET nor the authorities for the various items guarantee 
them, but they are selected with the utmost care, and only from sources which we have 
every reason to believe are accurate and trustworthy. Investment commitments should 
not be made without further corroboration.—Editor. 





RAILROADS 





B. & M. R. R. Petition Dismissed 

The Supreme Court has dismissed the pe- 
tition of E. F. Brown of Ipswich and other 
minority holders of the company for annul- 
ment of amendment of a decree of the P. S. 
Commission authorizing consolidation of the 
unfunded debt of the company with that of 
its leased lines. The petitioners will appeal. 


C., B. & Q. Earnings 

The annual report of the company for the 
year ended Dec 31, 1918, shows net income 
after charges and war taxes, of $22,792,499, 
equivalent to $20.56 a share on the $110,8%0,- 
100 stock, compared with $26,53 a share in 
1917. Net income for 1918 is after deduction 
of lap-over items which accrued prior to Jan. 
1, 1918, and are not reported separately, but 
comparison with 1917 indicates that the net 
debit balance was $1,858,000. Excluding this 
the surplus for dividends was $22.23 a share. 

The corporate income account for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1918, compares: 

Fed. compens. $33,360,683, 
and war taxes, $2,585,725, 
774,058, *$34,748,471; Other inc. **$3,202,348, 
$1,575,614; Gr. income, $33,977,306, 5336.34. 
085; Int., rents and misc. chgs. **$11,184,807, 
$6,018,053; Net inc. $22,702,400, $20,406,032; 
Dividends, $8,867,128, $19, 951 ,038 ; Sinking 
funds, $841,892, $1,397,031: Add. and better, 
$10,265,851, $8,057,063; Surplus $2,817,628, 


*Oper. income, less net equipment and joint 
facility rents. 

** Includes lap-over charges by Federal Ad- 
ministration. 


Colorado and Southern Earnings 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, the com- 
pany reports net income after war taxes and 
charges, of $1,376,371, compared with $2,493,- 
456 in 10917. Allowing for first and second 
preferred dividends, the balance of $696,371 is 
equal to $2.24 a share on the $31,000,000 com- 
mon stock against $5,85 a share in 1917. 


C.8R of X. i. 

On motion of Senator Edge, the U. S. 
Senate has passed a bill authorizing the com- 
pany to construct a bridge across Newark Bay 
between Elizabeth and Bayonne, N. J 


D., L. and W. Revenues Rise 


Company report for the quarter 
March 31, 1919, compares: 

Oper. rev. $16,330,156, $13,445,960; Net rev. 
$3,352,544, $2,858,430 ; Oper. inc. $2,449,600 ; $2,- 
153,525; Gross inc. $2,772,874, $2,302,496; Net 
inc. $2,507,799, $2,163,142. 

In his annual report, Pres. Truesdale, of 
the company, said in part: 

“The future of the railway companies, both 
physical and financial, is anything but reas- 
suring as result of the Government's experi- 
ment in managing their properties since Jan. 1, 
1918. The public does not fully realize how 
seriously and permanently the transportation 
facilities of the country have been crippled 
and their future growth stunted and restricted 
by what has happened to them since they were 
taken over. 


ended 


_— —_—_-____________________," 











Selecting Suitable Securities 


HE security markets of today 
should have a compelling at- 
traction for those seeking invest- 
ments which possess the ideal 
combination of strong security, 


liberal income and _ reasonably 
broad market. If you have funds 
to invest, either for your per- 
sonal account, or for an estate, or 
institution, or any other interest 
with which you may be identified, 
we shall be glad to advise with 
you in making selections. 


Send for List No. 712 


“Conservative Investments” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New York 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


“The company’s transportation meee 
were turned over to the Government, Jan. 1, 
1918, in first-class condition throughout. 

“Generally speaking, it is felt the company’s 
property, excepting the renewal of rail, ties, 
and ballast and its freight car equipment, 
which latter was distributed all over the coun- 
try, has been fairly well maintained.” 


Erie Still Shows Deficit 


Although only eight railroad systems earned 
their compensation in year ended March 31, 
1919, no trunk system suffered as severely as 
Erie under government operation. This road, 
which was building up rapidly to the end of 
1917, Shows a large operating deficit both for 
1918 and for first four months of this year. 
It has earned less than no part of its compen- 
sation. 


Improved ’Frisco Operations 

On the basis of other income and charges 
as reported for 1918, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway, from operations in the 12 months 
ended April 30, 1919, earned $60,373 to apply 
on income mortgage bond interest, against 
$125,586 or 1.67% on the $7,500,000 preferred 
stock under federal compensation. 

Net operating railway income for the 12 
months ended April 30 was $11,305,284, 
against $11,199,410 in 1918 and certified 
standard return of $1 316, 571. Application 
of other income, fixed charges and adjust- 
ment mortgage interest would leave $69,373 to 
meet $2,111,520, or 6% on $35,192,000 income 
mortgage bonds. 

As an operating result this is somewhat 
better than the company did in the calendar 
year 1918 when, had it been dependent on 
operations rather than on federal rental, it 
would have fallen $36,501 short of covering 
its adjustment mortgage interest amounting to 
$2,325,033. 


Illinois Central Earnings 

Compensation fixed in the contract between 
the company and the Government, just signed, 
includes that of three subsidiaries. The 
amount for the Illinois Central itself is $16,- 
282,373, which is the average income of the 
three test years. 

As Federal control financially pes last this 
year out, the company is assured of a surplus 
over charges and war taxes of 10% for 1910. 
Actual earnings of the property now are 
much below the amount of Federal compen- 
sation. 


Lehigh Deficit 


Company report for the 
March 31, compares: 

ee. rev. $13,443,790, $11,193,750; Net. rev. 

204,712, *451,753; Oper. def. 145,603, 016,844; 
ea ross inc. $137,780, *$260,0902; Net def. $158,- 
826, $323,508. 

* Deficit. 


quarter ended 


M. K. & T.—Rate Increase Asked 


Company has filed application with the I. C. 
Commission asking for increases in rate on 
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bullion and smelter products from western 
points to Mississippi river points and points 
east. 


“Mop” Increases Holdings 


Annual report of the company shows that 
it owned, Dec. 31, 1918, $11,555,000 Texas & 
Pacific Ry., stock as against $6,<55,000 on Dec. 
31, 1917. 

The federal income account of the company 
for 1918 compares: 

9, OPE rev. $89,621,397, $78,320,313 ; Oper. exp. 

,231,738, $53,248,038; Net. rev, $16,380,659, 

S 25,072 275; Tax. etc., $3,162,275, $4,243,312; 
Oper. inc. $13,218,384, $20,828,963; Other inc. 
$801,031, oa ; Total inc. $14,010,415, 
; Hire of equip., rentals, etc., $2,197,- 

438, wsseeee} Net income $11,821,977, .....--.-« 


N. Y. Central 


Rates on paper in trunk-line territory must 
be made definite and uniform, the I. C. Com- 
mission declared in deciding the case brought 
by the Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn. 
against this company and other railroads seck- 
ing removal of alleged discrimination. 

The company was allowed 45 days to revise 
schedule to eliminate the inequalities disclosed 
by the evidence 

“It is established,” the commission said, 
“that many of the rates on paper in the East 
have been made by the carriers to permit mills 
on their lines to compete in certain markets 
with other mills more favorably located.” 
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Norfolk and Western Drop of 54% 

Net income of the road during the first 
four months of 1919 has shown an average 
decrease of 54%, compared with 1918, net for 
the period being only $1,264,618, compared 
with $2,762,747 in 1918. During April the de- 
crease was 65%. ‘The proportion of operat- 
ing expenses to operating revenues was 814% 
in April, against 624% in April, 1918. 


Oklahoma and Texas Southern Ry. 


This road has been incorporated to construct 
a railroad from Ranger to Newcastle, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. 

The route of the proposed line is through 
the heart of the Central West Texas oil fields. 
The incorporators are J. D. Avis, E. L. Rich- 
ardson and E. G. Coo 


Philadelphia and Reading Earnings 


Company for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, 
shows net income after taxes and charges of 
$8,510,461, equal to $10.01 a share on the 
stock, compared with $10 a share in the pre- 
ceding year. The company has charged out 
from the above net income $6,858.568 for in- 
vestment in physical property, leaving $1,651,- 
893, or $1.94 a share on the stock 

he Federal income account shows actual 
net operating income $10,350,020, compared 
with the compensation of $15,868,331, a defi- 
cit for the Government of $5,518,311. 

The corporate income account for the year 
ended December 31, 1918, compares: 

Fed. Compens. $15,868,331, $13.876,338; 
Other inc., $702,423, $385,645; Gross inc., $16,- 
570,754, $14,261,983 : Int. tax., rent, etc., $8,- 
060,293, $5,761,334; Net inc. $8,510,461, q 
500,649; Approp. for inv. in physical prop. $6,- 
858,568, $3,785,381; Surplus $1,651,893, $4,715,- 
268. 


C. of G. Lists Bonds 


N. Y. Stock Exchange has admitted to the 
list temporary ten-year 6% secured bonds of 
the company, due June 1, 1920. 


Seaboard Air Line 


A bill has passed both Houses of the Flor- 
ida Legislature to forfeit the charter of the 
Tallahassee Southeastern R. R. (part of the 
Seaboard Air Line System) unless it is com- 
pleted io Perry, Pa., several miles, by April 1 
next and to Gainesville, Fla., about 80 miles, 
beyond Perry, by April 1, 1923. 


Southern Ry. Dividend 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $2.50 a share on the preferred stock, 
payable June 30 to stock of record June 23. 
The directors took no action on the dividend 
due to have been paid May 20, 1910. 


Soo Line Soon to Sign Contract 

Annual report said in part: 

“No contract covering your properties has as 
yet been executed. Negotiations for such : 
contract to cover the compensation due a 
system (Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
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Marie Ry. and Wisconsin Central Ry.), how- 
ever, are practically concluded and will re- 
ceive signatures at an early date Under the 
proposed contract the annual compensation ac- 
cruing to the Soo Line System will be $10,- 
547,428. Of this $7,123,090 will accrue to the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Co and $3,424,337 to the Wisconsin Central 
Ry. Co.” 


Wabash Earnings 


On the basis of other income and charges 
as reported for 1918, Wabash Railway, from 
the results of operations in the twelve months 
ended April 30, last, would show fifty-three 
cents a share earned on the $50,464,500 pre- 
ferred “A” stock, against $4.24 a share under 
federal rental in 1918. 

Net railway operating income for the twelve 
months ended April 30 was $3,547,408, 
against $3,721,029 in 1918 and certified stand- 
ard return of $5,867,268. Other income was 
$263,243 and charges $3,495,226 in 1918, leav- 
ing $315,515 for the preferred “A” stock in 
the period ended April 30, against $2,635,285 
in 1918 under federal rental. 

The estimate for the twelve months ended 
April 30, last, would be subject to a small ad- 
justment on account of decreased income 
taxes on the diminished income as well as by 
reason of the lower rate fixed by Congress 
for 1910. 





‘ Clarke Brothers, Limited, Milis 


Canada’s Prosperity 


rests on such basic industries as the pulp and 
paper business, with vast stores of raw material 
to draw on. 


. . 
Clarke Brothers, Limited 
7% First Mortgage Bonds 
(Interest payable in New York) 
Carrying 20% Stock Bonus 
afford an opportunity to invest in such a business of over 
40 years standing. 
Entire output for ten years of new sulphate pulp mill 
contracted for by Ironsides Board Corporation, Norwich, 
Conn., at a guaranteed minimum profit, ensuring retire 
ment of bonds within life of contract. 
Bonds mature serially April 1, 1921, to April 1, 1930, 
eliminating necessity for sinking fund and _ increasing 
margin of safety from year to year. Stock bonus gives 
share in surplus profits. 
May be purchased on the Partial Payment Plan. 


(jraham, Sansan & (* 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 





FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 








Professional Women 
Cannot Afford to Speculate 


But they can, and should set 
asidé a little each month from 
salary or income. 
Peace Time Industrial Expansion 

is filling the market with se- 
curities of great strength and 
splendid earning power; today is 
the best time in American his- 
tory for true investment. 








Women Are Savers 
And Iavestors 


Our Partial Payment Pian 
enables them to capitalize 
this instinct to the utmost. 


Small First Payment 

gives the investor the bene- 
fits of immediate ownership-— 
you receive dividends and inter- 
est from the first; you can take 
advantage of market rise by sell- 
ing at 5 minutes notice. No 
speculation issues sold under this 
plan—only high-grade securities. 


Send for Booklet 3-P 


HODGES, DUNHAM & CO. 
(Members N. Y. Stock Exchange) 


14 Wall Street - New York 























INDUSTRIALS 





Advance-Rumely’s Large Sales 
Sales of the company for first 5 months of 
1919 are estimated at $8,500,000, or an increase 
of $4,000,000, and above entire sales of 1918. 


Agwi Expects Gain in Shippmg Profits 

Annual report of the company is expect- 
ed to show about $25 tc $30 a share on 
the common stock. Operations so far in 
1919 promise a gain of from 25% to 40% 
in shipping profits for the current twelve 
months. 

The oil subsidiary is now drilling a 
fourth well to prove up acreage. The 
three already brought in have a combined 
production of nearly 200,000 barrels a day. 


Allis-Chalmers—Back Dividends 

There is only 2% to be paid off in back 
dividends on the preferred stock of the com- 
pany, which will probably be paid this year. 
The company is doing a record business, un- 
filled orders on hand being about $25,000,000. 
Net working capital has increased to nearly 
$20,000,000. Dividends on the common stock 
seem assured if the company’s business is 
maintained at its present rate. 
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American Can’s Expansion 
Company at Seattle, plans enlargemei.t of 
its plant, increasing its annual capacity from 
100,000,000 to 125,000,000 cans. A new struc- 
ture will be erected and new equipment in- 
stalled. It employs 500. 


American Car and Foundry 

It is said the annual report of the com- 
pany will show $35 a share on the common 
stock after taxes, and net working capi- 
tal of $40,000,000. It is also asserted the 
company will set aside another year’s divi- 
dend reserve at the $8 rate, making dividends 
secure at that figure for the next four years. 


Bethlehem Steel 

Corporation has called for redemption, on 
July 30, all of the 7% gold notes of Series B 
and C not previously exchanged for consoli- 
dated mortgage, 30-year sinking fund, 6% 
gold bonds, Series A. The notes are part of 
an orginal issue of $50,000,000. The Series 
A, 7% notes of $7,500,000 mature July 30, so 
that with the calling of the B and C issues 
the debt is reduced by $22,500,000, as the last 
two issues mentioned are for the same amount 
as Series A. 

Booth Fisheries Listed 

New York Stock Exchange has listed 
$1,000,000 7% cumulative first preferred stock 
of the company. 


Butterick May Resume Dividends 


With earnings at the rate of $12 a share 
on the company stock, it is reported that div- 
idends are about to be resumed. The com- 
pany, one of the I.rgest in the magazine field, 
is getting large returns from its magazines, 
while its pattern business is operating above 
normal. 


Cerro de Pasco Make Denial 

According to a director, the company has 
no intention of affiliating with either Chile Cop- 
per Co. or Anaconda’s subsidiary in South 
America—the Andes Copper Co. 

The companv has decided to build a new 
smelter near Oroya, the junction point of the 
Cerro ‘le Pasco Railway and the Central Rail- 
way of Peru, instead of enlarging the old 
plant. This is at the height of 12,000 feet. 

The new plant, which will be financed from 
earnings, is expected to cost $6,000,000 and 
should be completed by June, 1922. If deliv- 
eries of material are exnedited it will be fin- 
ished sooner. 

It will have a capacity of 150,000,000 
Ibs. copper annually or double present ca- 
pacity. 


Cuba Cane—Still Grinding 


Corporation's centrals, Moron and Jagueyal, 
continue to grind in spite of rain that is hin- 
dering operations and may cause them to 
close for the season any day. Their output 
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is 4,000 to 5,000 bags daily. Total production 
of the corporation to date is 4,240,000 bags. 
About 2,000,000 bags of sugar have been 
shipped, leaving 2,200,000 bags on hand. 


I. M. M. Sale Off 


Stockholders disapproved selling the 
company’s British subsidiaries by a vote 
of 530,072 shares, to 78,521 in favor of 
the proposition. 

Of the total against the sale, 284,126 
represented preferred stock and 245,946 
common. Of the votes in favor 52,613 
represented preferred and 25,908 common 
stock. 


International Agricultural Improves 

In recent months the corporation has con- 
siderably strengthened its financial position. 
In May, it retired $394,200 of its bonds. Float- 
ing indebtedness has also been substantially 
reduced and cash assets are over $1,250,000 
or more than $500,000 above the company’s 
normal cash requirements. 

International Harvester 

Directors of the company are understood 
to have discussed the question of securing 
payment for large quantities of farm machin- 
ery wanted in Europe. Orders are being re- 
- ceived from various countries for agricultural 
implements subject to some plan for credit 
being arranged. 

After having charged off $24,205,000 for 
losses in Russia due to the revolution, direc- 
tors will go slow in extending credits abroad 
not amply secured. Directors have learned a 
law is seriously proposed in France forbidding 
payment for imports until one year after the 
entry of goods. 


Intercontinental Rubber Shuts Down 
Mexican Plant 

Directors of the company have decided 
to close the factory at Torreon, Mexico, 
indefinitely. It is stated the influencing 
factors in the decision were the low level 
of price for crude rubber and the condi- 
tions in Mexico which made supplies of 
raw material both precarious and costly. 


Kelly-Springfield 

Company will issue $5,800,000 8% second 
preferred cumulative preferred stock. It is to 
be offered pro rata to common and preferred 
stock holders of the company at $100 a share. 
The offering will be underwritten by a syndi- 
cate composed of H. P. Goldschmidt & Co., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Lehman Bros. 


Manhattan Shirt Co. Applies for Listing 

Company has made application to the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange to list $5,000,000 
common stock (par $25.) 


National Enameling & Stamping 
Company although not vet doing normal vol- 
ume of business is already equalling the best 
peace-time net earnings with prospects bright 
for further improvement. 
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Thus far in 1919 earnings available for 
common after preferred dividend, federal tax 
and depreciation have been at the annual rate 
of 20%. 

There is little likelihood of an increase in 
the 6% rate before 1920. 

The foreign trade outlook, 
time loomed ominous has greatly improved, 
due to the industrial turnover in Central 
Europe. Even with European plants again nor- 
mal, the position of the company has so great- 
ly improved in the meantime to enable it to 
hold its own in export markets with little 
trouble. 


which at one 


National Tube Plants 


Active construction on the company’s plants 
will begin in July. The plants will cost $25,- 
000,000, and the first unit will be four blast 
furnaces, plate and tube mills, etc. 

Seven thousand men will be employed in 
construction work. The first unit will be 
complete in 18 months and will employ 8,000. 
The site of the new plant is 800 acres on Lake 
Michigan, east of Garry Harbor. The com- 
pany will reclaim land under the lake for half 
a mile from shore. 


Packard’s New Preferred Issue 
It it understood a_ banking syndicate 
has underwritten an issue of 7% preferred 
stock of the company. The amount is 
said to be $7,500,000 and the offering price 
around par. 





PUBLIC UTILITY NOTES 





American Gas & Electric 

Company has completed connection of 
its Mt. Vernon, Newark and Tiffin gener- 
ating plants, besides making connection 
between its Canton, Ohio, plant and the 
Windsor plant of the Central Power Co., 
a subsidiary, which has been in operation 
for the past six months with present out- 
put of 40,000 k. w. 


B. R. T. Bond Issue Opposed 


Opposition to the issuance by the com- 
pany of $20,000,000 receiver’s certificates 
was voiced in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals by the Central Union Trust Co., 
trustee under the first refunding mortgage 
gold bonds. 

The chief arguments were set forth as 
follows: 

That the company is a private corpora- 
tion and no authority exists to displace 
existing loans upon its property by the is- 
sue of receiver’s certificates without con- 
sent of lien holders. 

That no authority exists to issue receiv- 
er’s certificates in aid of the power plant 
construction projected. 





FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


Carolina Power & Light 

In explanation of the recent activity in 
the company. common stock, it is reported 
an increased dividend is likely. Present 
dividends are 2% on its $4,787,500 com- 
mon stock. 

It is understood gross earnings for the 
year ended May 31, 1919, will show an 
increase of’ 10%, while net should show 
6% increase over the previous year. 


Chicago Elevated Rys. 

George M. Reynolds has agreed to act 
as member of the notecholders protective 
committee. It is pointed out that neither 
Continental & Commercial National Bank 
nor Continental & Commercial Trust Co. 
has any financial interest in the company. 


Detroit United—Ask for Receiver 

Attorneys representing the city filed a 
petition in Circuit Court asking an oper- 
ating receiver for the company. 

This action followed failure of the com- 
pany to comply with a court order direct- 
ing it to resume service on certain of its 
local lines tied up by a strike. 

The company in answer asked a full 
bench hearing. 


Montana Power to Electrify Mines 


Company will extend its lines to the 
east central agricultural belt of Montana. 

















EW ENGLAND to- 
day offers greater 
opportunities than ever 
before to discriminating 
purchasers of safe and 
profitable investment 
issues. 


We have prepared a folder describing 
one particularly prosperous New England 
Manufacturing C , an 

its unusual investment features. 





Shall we mail you 2 vr of 
Folder No. 


Hollister, White & Co. 


INSORPORATED 


50 Congress Street Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

North American Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Construction will begin as soon as sup- 
plies can be had. The company will take 
over the Roundup Electric Co. he ex- 
tension of the power lines will mean elec- 
trification of the Kepublic and the Round- 
up Coal Mining Companies. The project 
will cost $500,000. 

Company in the four months including 
April earned at the rate of about $6 a 
share on the $43,633,300 common stock. 

Profits available for dividends in the 
four months’ period were $1,012,738 on 
gross earnings of $2,430,641. 


N. Y. Telephone Bonds Listed 
N. Y. Stock Exchange has listed $25.,- 
000,000 30-year sinking fund 6% debenture 
bonds of the company due Feb. 1, 1949. 


New York Rys—To Form Committee 


Company has announced that interest 
due July 1 on its first real estate and re- 
funding 4% bonds will not be paid by or- 
der of the court. A protective committee 
of bondholders is being organized with 
G. Burr, secretary, 140 Broadway, 
Guaranty Trust Co., who will receive 
bonds under de “posit agreement dated 
March 7, 1919. 

Application of Receiver Hedges, of the 
company, to revoke the contract providing 
transfers between the Staten Island Ferry 
and the surface care lines running to the 
ferry was granted by Judge Mayer. The 
contract expired Sept. 15 and in the mean- 
time Receiver Hedges and Corporation 
Counsel Burr will discuss provisions of a 
new contract with the Staten Island 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Staten 
Island Civic League. 


Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Increase 

Company asked Illinois P. U. commis- 
sion to make complete appraisal of its 
property and grant an increase of 6% over 
existing rates sanctioned by the commis- 
sioners. 

According to tables of total expenses 
and income per thousand cubic feet, loss 
of three cents on each thousand feet was 
incurred by the company during January. 
Against this figure, net earnings of 5.67 
cents for February, 1.30 cents for March, 
and 3.73 cents for April were shown. 

Company states it will be compelled to 
expend a sum equal to 7 cents a thousand 
feet on its plants to insure a_ sufficient 
gas supply to Chicagoans next winter. 
Necessity for this is said to be due to 
increased cost of gas making material and 
deteriorated condition of equipment, 
caused by demand for capacity production 
during last two winters. 

Loss of experienced employees during 
the war is declared to have cost company 
$320,000. 
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A Remarkable 
Record of Earnings 


Dividends paid to Preferred Stock- 
holders of Cities Service Company in- 
creased from $521,387.09 in 1911 to 
$4,034,274.50 in 1918. 

In 1911, Cities Service Company earned 
requirements for payment. of Preferred 
Dividends 1.77 times over. In 1918 
the earnings were 5% times over the 
Preferred Dividend requirements. 


Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 


at present prices yields 7%%. Inves- 
tors receive monthly dividends, and 
monthly statements of earnings which 
enable them to keep in close touch 
with the company’s financial progress. 


Write for Circular I-2 describing Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 

















A Conservative 
Investment 


TO NET 6 2-3 PER CENT 
We will take subscriptions subject to 


prior sale of General Motors corporation 
6 per cent cumulative debenture stock at 
90 (par 100). 
This issue is backed by $151,000,000.00 
common stock, the market value of which 
at present quotations is over $250,000,000. 
The General Motors Corporation make the 
Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Olds- 
‘mobile and Scripps-Booth pleasure cars. 
The G. M. C.,, evrolet, Oldsmobile and 
Samson trucks, Delco and Remy Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition Systems, Hyatt and 
New Departure Bearings, etc. 
Their business in 1918 was nearly a third 
of a billion dollars and their profits for 
the first quarter in 1919 were over $21,- 
000,000.00—twice as much as the same 
period in 1918. 
We will help finance your purchases, if 
you desire. 

We have issued a special circular “P” 
on the above, which is yours on request. 


Write, wire, or phone to 
Dealers and Brokers 


A. & J. FRAN in Stocks and Bonds 


511-16 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








Prevailing rate will automatically expire 
on July 30, as increase ,to 88 cents was 
made by commission as a war emergency. 


West Penn Traction and Water Power 

In his remarks to stockholders, Pres. 
Lynn, of the company, points out that 
West Penn Power Co., a subsidiary, en- 
tered into a contract with the Government 
under which the company began construc- 
tion of a steam power station of 40,000 
k. w. capacity at Springfield on the Alle- 
gheny River, to connect with the existing 
system of the company, at a cost of $5,- 
000,000. The Government provided 40% 
and advanced $2,000,000 on account. 


Western Union Increase 
April gross $8,462,853, $7,471,673; Net 
oper. rev. $2,639,545, $1,587,876; Oper. inc. 
$2,289,771, $1,245,456; 4 mos. gross $29,- 
420,115, $27,232,364; Net oper. rev. $5,677,- 
682, $6,632,070; Oper. inc. $4,180,027, $5,- 


354,475. 


ss OIL NOTES 


Southern Oil & Transport Offering 
Bonbright & Co. are offering a new is- 
sue of $1,000,000 8% convertible pref. 
stock of the company at 100 flat. Earn- 
ings are said to be nearly 5 times divi- 
dend requirements. 


Houston Oil May Call in Certificates 

First result of the increase of the com- 
mon stock of the company to an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 will likely be the calling 
in of the Kirby Timber certificates, 
amounting to $4,000,000. It is understood 
that holders may be asked this week to 
deposit them with the Maryland Trust Co. 
preparatory to redemption. 


Island Oil Shipments Fall Off 
Mexican shipments of the company in 
May, 1919, fell off, being 474,539 bbts., 
against 672,681 bbls. in April. 


Magnolia Petroleum Increases Flow 

Company’s No. 1 well, Desdemona dis- 
trict, has increased its flow to 7,000 bar- 
rels. It is now the best well in the deep 
sands. 


Mexican Gulf Oil Well Ruined 

Another blow has been given the Tepe- 
tate field by the ruining of well No. 2 of 
the company by salt water. This well 
was brought in in Feb., 1918, and had an 
initial flow of 60,000 barrels. 

Mexican shipments of the company in 
May, 1919, were 539,707 bbls. a loss of 
41,299 bbls. compared with April. 





FINANCIAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil 


Corporation announced it had purchased 
a New York harbor site upon which will 
be erected a large petroleum refinery. 
Two other plants will be built on the New 
England coast. With the installations of 
the Union Petroleum Co., recently ac- 
quired, this will give the parent company 
four refineries in Eastern territory, in ad- 
dition to a large compoundine plant in 
Phila., as well as domestic and foreign 
distributing stations. 

The new concern will have on its board 
some of the most prominent bankers and busi- 
ness interests in the country. The board as now 
constituted : 

H. F. Sinclair, president Sinclair Oil and 

Refining Corp.; H. P. Whitney, director 
Guaranty Trust Co.; W. E. Corey, presi- 
dent Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co.; 
B. Thompson, director Chase Securities 
Corp.; J. Wallace, president Central 
Union Trust Co.; E. H. Clark, director 
Columbia Trust Co.; D. C. Jackling, man- 
aging director Utah Copper Co.; and A. 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, Chase National Bank. 


Texas Producing & Refining Declares 
First Dividend 
Company has declared an initial quar- 
terly dividend of 4%, payable July 15, to 
holders of record July 1. The company 
expects to bring in a well in the next 
three days. 


Texas Co. Shipments Increase 
Mexican shipments of the company in 
May, 1919, were 862,999 bbls., an. increase 
of 183,151 bbls. over April. 





MINING NOTES 





Anaconda—Progress in Developing Ore 


Anaconda Copper Co., in its last annual 
report gave dimensions of the developed 
ore body in its Walker mining properties 
in California as 346 feet in depth, 800 feet 
in length and 16 feet in width. Allowing 
10 cubic feet to the ton this would show 
442,880 tons of ore of an estimated value 
of 4% copper and $3 in gold and silver. 

the new drain tunnel, being driven 
from the mill to the mine, is now in 1,000 
feet. Progress is being made at the rate 
of from 10 to 12 feet daily. 

An experimental mill of 200-ton capacity 
has been treating the ores during the win- 
ter and is making a concentrate at the 
ratio of five into one. This product av- 
erages 20% copper and $8 to $12 in gold 
and silver. On this small capacity its out- 
put is valued at considerably more than 
$1,000,000 a vear. The mine is sufficiently 
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developed at present *to produce three 
times this tonnage and from 2000 to 3000 
tons of concentrates have accumulated at 
the mill. 

A tramway over eight miles in length, 
extending from the mine to the railroad 
station at Spring Garden on the Western 
Pacific, is about 60% completed. 


American Smelting & Refining—Lead 
Price Boosted 
Company has advanced the price of 
shipment of lead from 5.25 to 5.40 cents, 


New York. 


Calumet & Hecla—Production on 50% 
Basis 

Output of the company is down to a 
50% basis. Thirteen stamp heads out of 
28 are running at the mills. 

The only construction work is the steel 
structure for the flotation plant at the 
mills, 

The company reported May, 1919, pro- 
duction as 3,596,900 Ibs. copper against 4,- 
361,645 Ibs. in April. 


Chile Copper Reports Increased Surplus 

Company reports for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1918, surplus of $3,440,229, after 
all charges and taxes, equal to 90 cents a 
share on the 3,800,000 shares of $25 par 
compared with 68 cents a share in 1917. 

The combined income account of Chilc 
Copper Co. and Chile Exploration Co. 
follows: 

Oper. rev. $20,931,071, $18,908,855; Oper. 
c’ts, etc. $12,414,667, $11,751,778; Oper. 
gain $8,516,404, $7,157,077; Misc. inc. $437,- 
263, $649,294; Total inc. $8,953,667, $7,806,- 
371; Fed. tax & misc. $776,995, $505,233; 
Int. charges $2,422,419, $1,860,525; Surplus 
$5,754,253, $5,440,613; Plt. superseded 1913 
$41,441, $1,026,586; Ore depletion $2,132,583, 
$1,710,615; Amt. of bond int. $140,000, 
$105,000; Net sur. $3,440,229, $2,598,412. 


Chino Copper Reports Slight Production 
Increase 
Company produced in May, 1919, 3,583,- 
396 Ibs. copper, against 3,498,747 Ibs. in 
April. 


Cresson Consolidated Cuts New Vein of 
Rich Ore 

On the bottom at the Roosevelt tunnel level, 
connections have been completed and active 
exploration for ore is now in progress. One 
new vein oi rich ore has just been cut by a 
crosscut. Where cut, the ore is high grade, 
and the sparkling calaverite crystals are 
visible to the naked-eye. The width of this 
vein has not been determined as yet. At 
the same level in the Portland mine a new 
ore body has just been opened which is 
over thirty feet wide. The Portland ore 
bodv is a wonder. Some of the ore assays 
over 300 ounces gold per ton. 
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Davis-Daly Strikes Silver 

Company according to Butte advices has 
encountered good rock on the 2,500-foot 
level. 

Carload shipments are running from 8% 
to 13% copper including some silver. On 
the 2,300 foot level seven feet of ore 
showed an average of 15% copper. 


Granby—Increased Output an Exception 

Company reports production of 1,267,668 
Ibs. of copper for May from its Anyox 
mines compared with 707,301 Ibs. in April 
and 90,682 Ibs. in March. For March, 
Granby also reported 576,460 Ibs, produced. 
at Grand Forks. 

A fire at the Anyox mines was respon- 
sible for the material drop in production 
for March, 


Kennecott Copper Output Falls 


Kennecott Copper Corporation produced 
3,342,000 pounds in May. We make these 
comparisons: 

January 10,040,000, 12,170,000; February 
5,292,000, 10,642,000; March 5,852,000, 11,- 
020,000; April 3,528,000, 10,506,000; May 
3,342,000, 10,162,000. 


Magma Copper Production 


Production of the company for April 
was 694,943 Ibs. copper, against 1,000,212 
Ibs. in March, 


Nevada Consolidated—About Even on 
Output 
The May, 1919, output of the company 
was 3,700,000 Ibs. copper, against 3,763,000 
Ibs. in April. 


Ohio Cities Gas—Operating Salt Plant 

Company has completed and placed in 
operation a modern salt plant on the 
Kanawha & Michigan division of the New 
York Central lines, outside Charleston, W. 
Va. Present capacity of ine plant is 1,000 
barrels of common salt daily. The mar- 
ket price is $1.60 a barrel. 

The plant is on a tract of 22 acres 
owned by the company, which is believed 
to contain an inexhaustible supply of 
brine, running 50% water and 50% salt. 
Wells are drilled to a depth of 900 feet. 

Six wells have been drilled, each having 
a daily output of 100,000 gallons of brine. 


South American Gold & Platinum—An 
Anglo-American Combination 
Company has been formed by Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons and Lewisohn Bros. to 
operate properties in the Republic of Col- 
ombia, South America. 10,000 acres of 
land and 50 miles of river bottom and 
flats are held by the company, part hav- 


ing been acquired from a British company 
which was already producing platinum and 
gold. The company plans intensive devel- 
opment, engineers having already blocked 
out large, productive fields. In addition to 
the Lewisohns, holders of stock in the 
new company are the Consolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa, the Goldfields 
American Development Co., and Johnson, 
Matthey & Co. of London. 

The officers are: Pres. Adolph Lewi- 
sohn; First Vice Pres. Frederick Lewi- 
sohn; Second Vice Pres. S. A. Lewisohn; 
Secy. F. M. Loper, and Treas. E. H. 
Westlake. The directors also include 
James McDougall, P. H. Susmann, Walter 
Lewisohn, J. P. Channing, and A. F., 
Keene. 


Tonopah-Belmont . Development — Reports 
Increased Earnings 

Company reported net earnings for May, 

1919 of $56,407, compared with $44,305 in 
April and $66,011 in May, 1918, 
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Aetna Explosives Co. Books Heavy New 
Business 


Big business in commercial powder has 
been booked by the company and all of 
its plants have been running at capacity 
for some time. 

The demand for dynamite is largely 
from coal mining concerns. It is expected 
in 30 days the company will be taken out 
of receivership and restored to sharehold- 


ers. 

J. & W. Seligman & Co., re-adjustment 
manager of the company, ask bondholders 
to deposit their bonds in return for either 
$850 in cash or new series A 6% bonds, 
par for par. Preferred stockholders will 
receive $20.75 cash for each share and $75 
par value new 6% series B bonds. De- 
posits of bonds are to be made at Bankers 
Trust Co. and stock at Columbia Trust Co., 
New York. 





Allied Packers—Will Include Largest 
Canadian Packing Co. 


Canadian company which was recently 
announced would join in the merger of 
packing companies under the name of this 
company, it was stated by Pres. Hawkin- 
son, was Mathews-Blackwell, Ltd., of Tor- 
onto, which has five plants in the Do- 
minion. This concern is the largest pack- 
ing enterprise in Canada. 

The first statement of the financial con- 
dition of Allied Packers, Inc., just is- 
sued shows a profit and loss surplus of 
$9,098,458. The cash on hand is $8,893,365, 
with current assets $15,264,671, and cur- 
rent liabilities of $2,499,812. The net work- 
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ing capital on this basis is $13,000,000. In 
the assets, brands and trademarks are val- 
ued at $2,000,000. 

Definite plans are under way by the 
management of the different plants of the 
company, whereby any employe may be- 
come a stockholder. This is expected to 
form a closer relationship between em- 
ployer and employe. 


Amalgamated Sugar Issues Pfd. 

Horace Havemeyer, contrary to newspaper 
reports, has not acquired an interest in the 
company, but has been instrumental in it and 
New York bankers together for the sale of 
$5,000,000 8% preferred stock. Vice Pres. 
Edgell recently made a trip of inspection over 
the company’s properties. It is understood 
the proceeds of the preferred stock issue, if 
consummated, will provide funds for retire- 
ment of $3,750,000 bonds and increase working 
capital. 


American Malting Pays $30 on First Pfd. 

Liquidating trustees of the company have de- 
clared a second dividend of $30 a share on the 
first preferred stock, payable by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. The trustees have deposited $2,097,- 
480 to cover this disbursement, and expect 
shortly to distribute to second and third pre- 
ferred stockholders dividends to which they 
are entitled under the liquidation, to be de- 
termined by the N. J. Chancery Court. 

Disbursements received by the Stockholders’ 
Protective Committee is expected to be dis- 
tributed to certificate holders by the commit- 
tee in the next few days. 


E. W. Bliss—Extra Dividend? 

Recent advance in the price of the stock 
is due to a report that directors will de- 
clare a substantial extra dividend. Only a 
small portion of war profits have been 
distributed. 

It is the intention of the directors of 
the company to put back a considerable 
part of earnings into new plans. Details 
have been completed for erection of a new 
$1,500,000 factory fronting the harbor be- 
tween 53rd and 54th Streets, Brooklyn. 
This will consist of a big machine shop 
and foundry. Recently a seven story fac- 
tory was completed on this Brooklyn 
property. 

These new plants are made necessary 
by increased demands here and abroad for 
special machinery manufactured by the 
company and also for carrying out its 
naval orders. 


Brunswick-Balke Collender Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet of the company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1918, compares: 

Assets—Lands, buildings, etc., 1918, $6,054,- 
266, 1917, $5,944,224; Sundry invest., 1918, $154,- 
159, 1917, $184,398; Inv. at cost, 1918, $8,551,- 
016, 1917, $7,553,809 ; Bills and accts, receiv., 
1918, $5,154,125, 1917, $5,370,670; Cash, 1918, 
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$708,572, 1917, 427,222; Def. chgs., 1918 $270,- 
973, 1917, $248,051; Liberty bonds, 1918, $373,- 
942; Total, 1918, $21 ,267,053, 1917, $19,728,374. 
Liabilities—Pref. stock, 1918, $4,833, 500, 1917, 
$4,833,500; Com. stock., 1918, $6,000,000, 1917, 
$6,000,000 ; Bills payable, 1918, $3,555,000, 1917, 
$2,75,000; Accts. payable, 1918, $777,002, 1917, 
$879,809; Income tax, 1918, $200,000, 1917, 
$97,709; Sundry res., 1918, $60,000, 1917, $60,- 
000; Divids. pay., 1918, $84,592, 1917, $84,592; 
P. & L. surp., 1918, $5,756,959, 1917, $5,022,764 ; 
Total, 1918, $21,267,053, 1917, $19,728,374. 


Columbia Graphophone Expanding 

Company will take on 400 additional 
hands, according to officials, and later 
will add 600 more. A large consignment 
of machinery has been bought and will be 
installed. 


DuPont Securities Plans 


Purpose of the new company, chartered 
with $250,000,000, according to a letter sent 
to the stockholders of the E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. by Pierre S. duPont, is: 

“That all future investments apart from 
those in the explosives and chemically allied 
industries shall be made through the duPont 
Securities Co., and E. I. duPont deNemours 
& Co. will continue its future expansion to 
the explosives and chemically allied industries.” 

The letter also says the directors found it 
desirable to invest a considerable part of the 
accumulated surplus, and it was found nec- 
essary to go outside of the field of the com- 
pany’s pursuits. 
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The chairman's letter extends to all com- 
mon stockholders of the E. I. duPont de- 
Nemours & Co., the privilege of exchanging 
their common stock, share for share, for the 
common stock of the duPont Securities Co. 

The letter says the stock can be exchanged 
through the Mercantile Trust Co., New York. 
The offer expires Aug. 16, 1919. 


Eastman Kodak’s Net Profit 

The report of the company and subsidiaries 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, shows net 
profits after taxes, of $14,051,969 against $14,- 
542,567 in 1917. 

Federal. Sugar’s Increased Earnings 

Company reports for the year ended May 
31, 1919, surplus after charges and taxes, of 
$1,107,382, compared with $944,516 in the 
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previous year. Allowing for 6% preferred 
dividends, the balance was equal to $13.52 a 
share on the $6,678,200 common against $11.15 
a share in the preceding year. 

The income account for the year ended May 
31, 1919, compares: 

Prof. for year, 1919, $1,654,291, 1918, $2,- 
172,945 ; Interest, 1919, $328,001, 1918, $225,427 ; 
Taxes, 1919, $218,908, 1918, $1,003,002; Bal- 
ance, 1919, $1,107,382, 1918, $944,516; Dividends, 
1919, $783,625, 1918, 603,088; Surplus, 1919, 
$323,757, 1918, $341,428. 


Ford Control May Change 

Negotiations for the purchase of the minority 
holdings of the company have been under 
way for some days and are proceeding favor- 
ably. 

The purchaser is a New England trust 
company, supposed to be acting for powerful 
New York interests. 

If the trade for the minority. stock is con- 
cluded it is probable the Ford majority in- 
terests can then be acquired. 


Godchaux Sugars Incorporated 

Company is to be formed as of July 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement, to operate the sugar 
properties and business of the Godchaux fam- 
ilies, valued at $10,000,000. The new corpora- 
tion, which will be financed publicly, will have 
as capital $3,500,000 first preferred, $300,000 
second preferred and 70,000 shares of common 
of no par. The Godchaux interests will con- 
tinue in control and management, retaining all 
of the second preferred and a majority of the 
common. 

Handley-Page Incorporated at Albany 

A charter was granted to this company 
of Ogdensburg, to engage in aeroplane 
business. The capital is $5,000,000. The 
directors are W. M. Workman, New York, 
and residents of Ogdensburg. 


Hood Rubber-—New Preferred Issue 

Company is offering preferred stock- 
holders the right to subscribe at $100 per 
share to $1,000,000 additional preferred 
stock at one new share for each four 
held. This will complete the $5,000 au- 
thorized preferred issue. Stock must be 
paid in full Aug. 2. 





MARKET STATISTICS 


Dow Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds 20Inds 20 Rails 


Monday June 16 
Tuesday June 17 
Wednesday June 18 
Thursday June 19 
Friday June 20 
Saturday June 21 
Monday June 23 
Tuesday June 24 
Wednesday June 25 
Thursday June 26 
Friday June 27 
Saturday June 28 


99.56 
103.28 
105.08 
104.49 
106.13 
106.45 
106.09 
104.58 
104.91 
105.63 
106.66 
107.14 


Total 

Sales - 
1,519,100 
1,483,700 
1,500,200 


No. 
Issues 
278 


50 Stocks 
High Low 
84.54 82.55 
85.40 82.81 
86.69 85.00 
86.69 85.00 1,287,700 ° 
87.18 85.89 1,327,700 
87.83 86.95 800,100 
88.01 85.59 1,291,800 
87.21 85.79 1,313,500 
87.01 85.98 939,100 
87.01 86.19 880,300 
87.62 86.57 1,213,100 
87.79 86.98 640,000 


85.85 
87.08 
87.83 
87.08 
87.78 
87.90 
87.65 
87.95 
87.29 
86.83 
86.78 
86.76 





